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hat U.S. Can Do To Meet 
Europe’s Critical Needs 


Secretary of Commerce AVERELL HARRIMAN Stresses Self-Help Aspects of 
Marshall Program for European Recovery 


In an address before the luncheon 
meeting of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and the Cleveland World 
Trade Organization in Cleveland on 
September 15, Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman dis- 
cussed the critical situation in 
Europe and suggested how the Amer- 
ican people could help alleviate the 
crisis overseas and at the same 
time maintain foreign trade and 
strengthen world peace. After 
pointing out that our people live 
better because they buy from and 
sell to the world, Secretary Harri- 
man said: 


TTAR, is man’s ultimate expression of 


the excessive. The last war was the. 


most excessive of all wars that have oc- 
curred since men first fought. It was, as 
nearly as one can estimate, about seven 
times as destructive as the First World 
War. 

As the war itself in terms of numbers 
of men engaged, areas involved, and de- 
struction wrought is beyond human com- 
prehension, so, too, it is not surprising 
that nowhere in the world were men able 
at first to realize the extent of the cost 
of reconstruction. It was natural for 
men to believe that recovery of the war- 
stricken countries would proceed some- 
what comparably to that which was 
achieved after the First World War. But 
that is far from the case, and it is only 
now that people realize this melancholy 
fact. 


Our Productivity Soared 


Yet while the productive equipment of 
many other nations was being destroyed 
by war, the United States, geographically 
remote from the conflict, not only main- 
tained its productivity but greatly in- 
creased it. During the war we produced 
so much that within a relatively short 
while we constructed a gigantic navy, air 
fleet, and merchant marine, at the same 
time equipped more than 14,000,000 men 
and helped feed and equip our allies. 

We are now incomparably the most 
productive country in the world. Of 
paramount importance is the mainte- 
hance and expansion of our productivity. 
We are profoundly conscious of what this 
means by way of maintaining a peaceful 
and prosperous world. There must be a 
Constant flow of two-way world trade in 
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order to preserve our own standard of 
living. The disparity between our pro- 
duction and that of formerly great pro- 
ductive countries is reflected in current 
talk about the “dollar shortage.” What 
does “dollar shortage” signify? It is 
brought about by a shortage of indus- 
trial and agricultural products in almost 
every country outside this hemisphere. 
Because destruction has reduced pro- 
ductivity elsewhere, and because of the 
effective removal from _ international 
trade channels of much of Eastern Eu- 
rope, much of the world must turn to the 
United States for farm and factory prod- 
ucts. Others need our goods, but they 
do not have enough products of their 
own to sell in exchange. Hence they 
are short of dollars needed to buy here. 


Leadership in Aid 


The United States has done much to 
relieve the hardships with which others 
are confronted. Immediately after the 
war we took leadership in sending abroad 
great quantities of things to prevent dis- 
These shipments were largely fi- 
nanced by us and to a lesser extent by 
other nations who were able to help. 

We have also extended credit to coun- 
tries temporarily unable to meet their 
own needs. We have lent money to Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and others. We are 
helping the Germans and the Japanese to 
rebuild their lives under democratic in- 
stitutions. All Americans can take sol- 
emn pride in the fact that no nation in 
the history of man has done so much to 
relieve the stress of others—victors and 
vanquished alike—as this nation has 
done since the end of the war. 

Our aid has been of the greatest help 
to people abroad. I was in Europe dur- 
ing and immediately after the war, and 
I saw the unbelievable wreckage left by 
it. Recently I again visited Europe and 
I was greatly impressed with the prog- 
ress that Europeans, working under the 
most difficult conditions, have been able 
to make since the end of hostilities. De- 
spite bad housing, lack of adequate heat- 
ing, lack of food and clothes, they have 
made truly remarkable progress. I 
found in all countries the will to work 
and the determination on the part of 
the overwhelming majority of people 
again to make themselves self-sustaining 
by paying their own way. 


tress. 





‘Prevent Chaos and Despair” 


But the road back is long. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which we face is this: In 
terms of enlightened self-interest can we 
afford to allow the developing dollar 
shortage to spread? Can we permit the 
volume of our exports to decline sharply? 

We cannot and should not continue to 
ship goods abroad indefinitely without 
getting something of equal value in re- 
turn. The United States, despite its 
wealth, is not inexhaustibly wealthy. 
Nor despite its productivity, is it end- 
lessly productive. We cannot indefinitely 
support a large part of the world. Yet 
for every reason, ranging from the hu- 
manitarian to the economic, political, 
and strategic, we must help other coun- 
tries become productive. 

This we must do if we are to prevent 
the growth of chaos and despair. For 
when men no longer have reason to hope, 
when they see nothing but darkness 
ahead, they feel forced to trade their 
freedom for dictatorships. 

It is therefore to our interest to help 
countries struggling to maintain their 
freedom and restore their productivity. 
The question is not one of aiding others 
but rather this: In what manner can our 
support best be given to assure the likeli- 
hood that we shall preserve our own well- 
being, maintain our foreign trade, help 
others to get on their feet, and keep the 
peace of the world? 


Self-Help Accentuated 


Secretary Marshall has answered this 
question in the statement known as “the 
Marshall plan.” I should like to discuss 
three aspects of this plan: 

First, it is not a plan, but it is an ap- 
proach to the solution of an enormously 
complicated problem. 

Second, he has placed the responsi- 
bility for initiative upon those who hope 
to participate in any program of Amer- 
ican assistance that may be developed. 

Third, he has established, as a pre- 
requisite to American assistance, that 
European countries make a program to 
help themselves and to help one another 
restore their productivity. 

The Marshall program is predicated 
upon European self-respect. It pre- 
supposes that its beneficiaries shall not 
consider themselves as objects of charity 
but as worthy men temporarily in diffi- 
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culties who will largely aid themselves if 
aid is given to them to aid themselves. 
Sixteen European nations are now at 
work in Paris developing their program 
of mutual aid. President Truman has 
appointed an American committee made 
up of 19 distinguished American private 
citizens, which is working with me to 
develop recommendations on the aid we 
can safely and wisely give. Theory with- 
out facts is dangerous, and consequently 
the work being done by our committee is 
of vital importance. Once we are in 
possession of all the facts, there will be a 
basis for developing a workable program. 


British Coal as Crux 


As an illustration of self-help under 
the Marshall program there is coal. My 
good friend Mr. Bevin, whom I have 
known well both during and since the 
war, has been making public suggestions 
as to courses of action which the United 
States might pursue in aiding European 
reconstruction. One of Mr. Bevin’s en- 
gaging qualities is his complete frank- 
ness. Whether or not his suggestions 
are sound, I feel that we should under- 
stand that he brings frankness and sin- 
cerity to international discussions. His 
public remarks on what we might do 
make it easier for me to discuss publicly 
what I feel Britain should do in contrib- 
uting to its own recovery and the recon- 
struction of Europe. 

The immediate and urgent needs of 
Western Europe are coal and wheat. 
Without coal the wheels of our civiliza- 
tion stop. Britain can make them turn 
faster if the country would mine as much 
coal as it did before the war. It is too 
complicated a situation to discuss all of 
the factors that have led to the present 
low production of coal in England, but we 
should recognize that it is due in large 
measure to Britain’s all-out war effort. 
Men were taken freely from the mines 
for military service when Britain was 
concentrating on putting in the field 
the maximum military forces and pro- 
ducing the maximum industrial produc- 
tion needed. Britain exported before the 
war about 40,000,000 tons of coal, largely 
to such countries as France and Italy. 
It was natural that the United Kingdom 
should shrink its exports when the Nazis 
occupied those countries. Its problem 
now is to increase production to the pre- 
war level. At the present time, however, 
not only is British coal insufficient for 
British needs but there is none for ex- 
port. We are witnesses, therefore, to the 
astonishing spectacle of American coal 
literally being carried to Newcastle. 
Britain certainly cannot pull its oar in 
the world boat unless it produces suffi- 
cient coal first of all for its own needs, 
while if the nation is to become an active 
partner in the European group seeking 
recovery it must again ship coal abroad 
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If Britain should increase coal pro- 
duction from the present rate of less 
than 200,000,000 tons this year to 245,- 
000,000 tons, the prewar production, two 
important results would be effected. The 
first is that Britain would save dollars 
spent here for coal which because of high 
ocean freight rates now costs about $29 
a ton. The second is that if the United 
Kingdom could export from 30,000,009 
to 40,000,000 tons to European countries 
this would increase their industrial pro- 
ductivity, provide the British with con- 
tinental goods, and relieve the dollar re- 
quirements of European countries now 
buying coal from us. Thus Britain could 
decrease Europe’s dollar requirements by 
something in the neighborhood of $700,- 
000,000 to $800,000,000 a year, furnish 
coal to others at a lower cost, and in- 
crease its buying power in other coun- 
tries. I feel that in the Paris proposais 
Britain will come forward with a pro- 
gram along these lines. We all hope that 
England will make every effort to in- 
crease its cOal production as rapidly as 
possible, for there is no other way by 
which that country can make so great 4 
contribution to its own recovery and that 
of Europe. 

Increase of coal production in the 
Ruhr is of equal importance. It is en- 
couraging that we have agreed with Brit- 
ain on plans to expand the Ruhr coal 
production, now only about 50 percent of 
prewar. Although I believe that some 
results can be obtained promptly, the 
expansion of coal mining in the Ruhr 
and in Britain will require additional 
time to obtain maximum results. It will 
therefore be necessary for us to ship sub- 
stantial quantities of coal to Europe for 
the next year, and beyond that time in 
diminishing quantities. 


Our Own Welfare Involved 


And now let me turn to wheat. The 
program of self-help envisaged by Secre- 
tary Marshall is impossible unless we 
supply food to the Western European 
countries. Why do they lack food? 
Western Europe is one of the world’s 
most highly industrialized areas. It has 
long had to import a large part of its food 
from Eastern European countries and 
also from the Western Hemisphere. Yet 
Western Europe normally produced large 
quantities of wheat, potatoes, and other 
food crops During last winter and 
spring, however, this area suffered the 
most unfavorable weather experienced 
perhaps in a century, and the quantity of 
grain produced was sharply diminished. 
In order to offset this loss, every effort 
was made this summer to increase the 
production of potatoes and summer 
crops. Again calamities occurred. In 
France, for example, the drought condi- 
tions were, Iam told, the worst that had 
been experienced in over 40 years. Asa 


result, the food deficiency of Wester 
Europe is greater than was thought 
possible. 

Here in this country we have had better 
luck. This year we produced the great. 
est wheat crop of all times—nearly 
1,500,000,000 bushels. This was due not 
only to favorable weather conditions but 
also to the policies of the Department of 
Agriculture in stimulating wheat acreage 
and production. 
a short corn crop. It is substantially 
below last year and less than in any year 
during the past 10 years. We not only 
have no surplus of corn to ship abroagq 
but it is short to feed our large livestoc, 
population. 

Let us see where we stand. Withoyt 


adequate exports of food to Europe po | 


recovery plan can succeed. Hungry ang 
hopeless men cannot work efficiently, 
Anarchy and chaos may well ensue, and 
the kind of world to which we aspire wij} 
be impossible to attain. Our welfare jg 
inseparably bound up with the welfare of 
Western Europe. That area, in turn, for 
a time at least, depends upon adequate 
shipments of American food. 


Three Paths 


What shall we do about it? There are 
only three ways, I believe, in which 
wheat can be made available from the 


United States in sufficient quantities to 
deal with the urgent need of human 
beings abroad. The first is to bid up 
the price of wheat to a point where it 
will not be profitable to feed it to ani- 
mals. This seems to me to be imprac- 
ticable from the standpoint of our own 
economy. The price of wheat and ani- 
mal products might rise so high that 
there would be a natural demand of 
labor for increased wages, and we would 
be off again on another spiral of in- 
creases of prices in all fields. 

The second is to reinstitute Govern- 
ment controls. Even if it were consid- 
ered desirable to do so, adequate controls 
could hardly be established in time to be 
effective during this crop year 

The third way was suggested last week 
by Mr. Chester Davis, who is a member 
of the President’s committee of 19 dis- 
tinguished citizens on European recon- 
struction: that the American people vol- 
untarily reduce their consumption d 
animal products. I believe this sugges 
tion deserves earnest consideration. I 
am discussing it today in order that our 
people may weigh the alternatives and 


consider the interests of the United 
States that are at stake. 
There is no lack of wheat here for 


bread. There will be an adequate SUup- 


Unfortunately, we have 


os 





—— 








ply of meat, and other animal products, | 


if we are content to consume them at 4 | 


reasonable level. If, however, in the 
presence of a lowered corn crop we tum 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Burma’s Reconstruction— 
and Trends of Postwar Trade 


By Davin J. Sremserc, British Commonwealth Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


CHIEVING political autonomy in the 
wake of a war that included two 
campaigns across its territory, Purma 
is faced with the dual problem of politi- 
cal organization and economic and so- 
cial reconstruction. Although press re- 
ports from Rangoon are concerned more 
with political than economic problems, 
the extent of economic rehabilitation 
continues to be equally important to in- 
ternational rice-allocation authorities, 
to importers of Burma’s important ex- 
port commodities, and to foreign ex- 
porters anxious to develop trade rela- 
tions with Burma. 
The widespread destruction of capital 
resources—resulting from the scorched- 
earth projects of the British in 1942, the 


Allied bombings during the war, and the. 


misappropriation of resources by the 
enemy—represents a formidable barrier 
to the revival of domestic and foreign 
commerce and has combined with the 
problems of political organization to 
make Burma’s postwar reconstruction 
a task of huge proportions. A major 
part of this rehabilitation effort is the 
resumption of production and exports 
in rice, minerals, and teak, constituting 
the key to Burma's foreign-exchange 
position and therefore to the duration of 
the strict import controls which the 
break-down of these strategic segments 
of the economy has made necessary. 
Although there has been some relaxa- 
tion from time to time in restrictions 
against imports from the United States. 
U. S. exporters who may be interested 
in developing trade with Burma will be 
confronted with obstacles as ex- 
change control and import licensing for 
as long as these may be required by an 
unfavorable balance of payments and 
the high cost of reconstruction. The 
fact that most of Burma's exports are 
taken normally by India and the United 
Kingdom suggests the importance of 
multilateral currency convertibility to 
the support of Burma’s perennial ad- 
verse balance of trade with the United 
States. (See table I on p. 6.) It 
becomes evident, therefore, that even 
with free convertibility of sterling and 
of currencies linked with sterling, im- 
Ports from the United States and other 
hard-currency areas would continue 
under strict import control, until such 
time as reconstruction permitted the 
Volume production and exports which 


such 
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are the basis of Burma’s earnings of 
sterling, rupees, and other types of 
exchange.’ 


Problems in Production 


In addition to the common problems 
of transportation and the maintenance 
of law and order, the obstacles affecting 
the resumption of production in petro- 
leum, teak, metallic minerals, and rice 
have certain peculiar features which will 
cause some measure of variance in the 
length of the reconstruction period in 
the various industries. 


Petroleum 


One of the basic difficulties in the pe- 
troleum industry is the question of com- 


As indicated in table III, U. S. shipments 
to Burma during 1947 were running con- 
siderably higher, in value terms, than in 
1946, with particular emphasis on ‘‘machin- 
ery and vehicles,” as compared with the pri- 
mary position of ‘‘vegetable food products” 
in the 1946 trade. These figures reflect the 
evolving requirements of reconstruction, but 
reveal no change in the basic tenets of im- 
port control 
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i 
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pensation for war damages. Burma’s 
petroleum prcduction capacity was 
largely destroyed by an effective 
scorched-earth policy and by Allied 
bombings. The reestablishment of pro- 
duction facilities and the settlement of 
war damages will take considerable time. 
Plans for the resuscitation of the indus- 
try are reported to be proceeding with- 
out awaiting the conclusion of a finan- 
cial settlement, although the oil com- 
panies, which are controlled almost en- 
tirely by British capital, devote careful 
attention to the outlook for compensa- 
tion as a prerequisite to their reinvest- 
ment of capital. The New Times of 
Burma, which generally reflects the Gov- 
ernment’s position, reported on July 4, 
1946, that the petroleum companies 
hoped to begin drilling and recondition- 
ing operations in 1947 and to have a new 
refinery in production by the end of 
1949, “always supposing that their ef- 
forts will not be handicapped by failure 
to settle the financial question or by any 
other set-back beyond their control.” 

¢ Where liability for war-damage com- 
pensation will ultimately fall is not yet 








British official photo 


Burma oilfields at Yenangyaung after recapture by the British, in the spring of 1945. 











Along the docks at Rangoon, wartime destruction was extensive 


certain, pending possible future discus- 
sions on the whole range of economic re- 
lations between Burma and the United 
Kingdom. 


Teak 

The rehabilitation of the timber in- 
dustry, in which teak is the principal ex- 
port product, necessitates the recon- 


struction of most of the milling capacity® 


and the initiation of the cycle of pro- 
ductive operation, which is of 3 years 
duration for teak. It has been estimated 
that the restoration of teak production 
to prewar levels will take 5 years. 
Before the war, Burma was the world’s 
most important teak exporter, averaging 
214,000 tons annually in the period 1933- 
38, compared with 54,000 tons from Siam, 
12,400 tons from French Indo-China, 10.- 
000 tons from Java, and 1 80) tons from 
India. The reactivation of teak exports 
has already begun, presumably on the 
basis of the availability of stocks and of 
girdled teak ready for extraction, al- 
though shipments are only nominal. 
Once these sources have been exploited, 
exports will most probably drop off until 
such time as new production is realized 


Minerals 


Among Burma’s metallic minerals, the 
most important are the lead, zinc, and 
silver produced by the Bawdwin mines 
(Burma Corp., Ltd.) and the tin and 
wolfram of the Mawchi mines. Mawchi 
ranks among the world’s principal sin- 
gle producers of tin and wolfram. Bawd- 
win’s most important position interna- 
tionally is in the production of silver. 

As the result of scorched-earth de- 
struction and mine flooding, the resump- 
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tion of operations requires an extensive 
reconstruction program, including the 
installation of new hydroelectric capac- 
ity. Production is further contingent on 
the availability of Indian and Chinese 
labor and on the reconstruction of such 
strategic transportation media as the 
railway between Lashio and Mandalay 
According to a recent statement by the 
Burma Corporation, the delay in restor- 
ing bridges and railway lines would prob- 
ably preclude any large volume of lead 
production before the summer of 1949 

Expectations long- 
term volume of mineral production must 
be qualified by an examination of the re- 
serves available for future exploitation 
According to the Minerals Yearbook of 
1944 (U. S. Bureau of Mines) and the 
Mining Yearbook 1946 ‘a British pub- 
lication), the remaining Bawdwin ore 
reserves amount to an aggregate of close 
to 3,500,000 tons 
the short life of this strategic mine (ap- 
proximately 10 years at the prewar rate 
of output), although it is possible that 
new deposits may be found and devel- 
oped. In any event, the small reserve 
may serve to circumscribe the proportion 
of prewar output that Burma will seek to 
restore, irrespective of the restrictions 
imposed by physical and financial prob- 
lems. 


Rice 

Burma’s contribution to world trade 
centers today in the resumption of its 
position in the rice trade. The country 
is the world’s No. 1 exporter of rice, 
though the present level of exports is 
considerably below the prewar standard 
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These figures measure 


TABLE I,-United States Trade With 
Burma, Prewar and Postwar 


[Thousand dollars 
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In view of the fact 
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40 percent of world rice shipments, the 
has an im- 
critical world 


normally 


shortfall in its rice output 
bearing on the 
According to a Stale- 
ment of the Director-General of the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
April 12, 1947, world 
rice shipments have been running lower 
than those of any other staple food, com- 
pared with prewar performance, with 
rice requirements expanding continu- 
ously as the result of population 


portant 


food situation. 
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increases, 
Nor are prospects for the future very 
encouraging, as the report of the Inter- 





national Emergency Food Council, dated | 


July 1947, clearly reveals 
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It is too early to appraise with any statis- 
tical precision the prospects for 1948, but 
the experience of the last 2 years holds little 
promise of any real amelioration of the criti- 
oa shortage in rice supplies in the near 
Ca 
suture. The problem will not be solved 
until rice production in the major prewar 
rice-exporting countries is completely re- 
nabilitated. 

The revival of rice production is as 
important to the domestic economy of 
Burma as it is to world food supply. 
This may be discerned in the fact that 
rice cultivation accounts for about 70 
percent of the arable land and approxi- 
bs 
mately half the export trade. 


The Outlook in Rice 


Burma’s rice production in 1947 has 
peen affected adversely by a poor grow- 
ing season, recent floods, and the strikes 
in Rangoon during January and Feb- 
ruary. The final official estimate prior 
to the floods was 3,980,200 long tons of 
paddy, compared with the production 
of more than 7,000,000 long tons before 
the war and 2,770,000 long tons in 1946 
In view of domestic requirements of ap- 
proximately 2,700,000 long tons, the 1946 
yield was hardly sufficient for Burma's 
internal needs 

Compared with an original estimate of 
1.100.000 metric tons (‘cleaned rice) 
available for export during 1947, the lat- 
est FAO figure is 865,000 metric tons, 
contrasting with Burma’s prewar ex- 
ports of close to 3,500,000 metric tons, 
of which over half went to India. The 
importance of regaining that level is 
illustrated in a comparison of estimated 
world exportable supplies of 2,100,009 
metric tons, which forms the basis for 
the 1947 allocation, with the average 
exports of Monsoon Asia alone in 1936-38 
of 7,700,000 metric tons. 

The rehabilitation of rice production 
depends upon the ability of the cultivator 
to obtain plow cattle, consumer goods, 
agricultural loans, and_ satisfactory 
prices, as well as upon such factors as 
the reconstruction of transport and the 
maintenance of law and order. These 
requirements are in effect the recon- 
struction needs for the Burmese econ- 
omy as a whole. 

The land tenancy problem, which rep- 
resents the most formidable and funda- 
mental difficulty in economic rehabilita- 
tion and reform with which Burma will 
be confronted for many years, has had 
an inevitable impact upon rice cultiva- 
on. Disputes concerning the payment 
of rent and possible eviction of tenants 
interfered with the cultivation program 
into 1946. The enactment of new laws 


*Not including United States exports to 
United States territories, intra-Latin Amer- 
‘can or intra-European shipments 

The Rice Economy of Monsoon Asia, W. D. 
Wickizer and M. K. Bennett; Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941: p. 28. 
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regarding tenancy and eviction, however, 
establishing new criteria and standards 
in tenancy relationships, may have in- 
jected greater stability into the situa- 
tion.* 

In order to increase paddy acreage 
and assist the cultivator in meeting ex- 
penses incidental to cultivation, various 
measures of financial support were ap- 
plied by the Government. Among them 
was a subsidy scheme established in 
March or April 1946 under which the 
Government paid 12 rupees per acre for 
each acre planted to paddy for the 1946- 
47 season in excess of the 1945-46 acre- 
age, with payment to be made at the 
time of harvest. The scheme also pro- 
vided for the immediate supply of essen- 
tial farm and household articles to the 
cultivator at cost plus the cost of trans- 
portation and distribution (these costs 
to be deducted from the subsidy), and 
for financial loans to cover the cost of 
seed, draft animals, and labor, up to the 
ability of the Government to make such 
advances. 

For the maximum effect in carrying 
out such a program, the implementa- 
tion of the subsidy plan naturally re- 
quired the availability of low-price con- 
sumer articles and was Closely related to 
the facility with which these articles 
could be moved from the market centers 
to the agricultural areas. Shortages of 
consumer goods not only result in de- 
priving the cultivator of the necessary 
incentives to increase rice acreage, but 

‘See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 


vember 16, 1946, for details on the Tenancy 
Act of 1946 





“Scorched earth” 


are also reflected in higher prices, cre- 
ating a price problem for the Govern- 
ment in its purchase negotiations with 
the producer. 

Because of the shortage of transport, 
which impeded free movement to and 
from the rural areas, and the uncertain 
conditions prevailing in the wake of war, 
the funds normally supplied by land- 
lords and foreign money lenders were 
not sufficient to meet the financial needs 
attending the expansion of cultivation. 
Although not professing ability to make 
up the entire difference, the Government 
undertook to supply loans which would 
contribute in some measure to agricul- 
tural rehabilitation. According to the 
Commissioner of Agricultural Economy, 
the loans approved for the 1946-47 sea- 
son amounted to 50 times the issues made 
under the same enabling legislation be- 
fore the invasion. 

These measures of Government aid 
were reported to have been well received, 
and their results may be discerned in 
developments during the 1946—47 season. 
The official target for paddy cultivation 
was 8,500,000 acres, an increase of 
2,000,000 acres over 1945-46 but approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 acres below prewar 
levels. The Government’s final estimates 
for 1946-47 are a total cultivation of 
8,106,100 acres, an increase of 1,123,200 
acres over 1945-46, with 7,760,500 acres 
expected to mature. 

It may be expected that with the com- 
pletion of political organization and the 
increasing availability of essential sup- 
plies, of which cooking oil and textiles 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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British official photo 


in Burma helped to achieve victory—but, economically, its effects are still 


in evidence. 














Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- 
ported in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purpose of this report to 
United States dollars at the rates of ex- 
change applicable to the various periods 
Due to the character of the basic data, dollar 
values of the trade of a number of Euro- 
pean countries must be regarded as no more 





than very rough approximations. Compari- 
| 
Country Leng 
EXPORTS 
Total, 44 countries* 
millions of U. 8S. dollars 2 
North America 
Canada dc 2, 212. € 
Costa Rica* do 14.2 
Cuba do 475.9 
Dominican Republic* do (4.8 
Guatemala do 36.7 
Haiti do 129 & 
Honduras do 714.1 
Mexico dc 404.1] 
Nicaragua Ic 18. ] 
Panama, Republic of dc 6.8 
E] Salvador* do 26. 2 
United States T 9 501.5 
South America 
rgentina do 1, 183.1 
Bolivia* do 72.5 
Brazil do OR1.5 
Chile # do 229. 4 
Colombia do 200.9 
Ecuador do 39.8 
Peru 2 do 151.3 
Uruguay do 150.8 
Europe 
Austria do +z 21.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg * do 676.6 
Bulgaria § do 52.4 
Czechoslovakia do z 226.9 
Denmark do 335.6 
Eire do 156.2 
Finland § do t 169.4 
France do 51.8 
Iceland do 44.9 
Netherlands ° do 306. 4 
Norway de 241.9 
Portugal do 177.2 
Sweden do (48.3 
Switzerland do 624.9 
Turkey * do 218.2 
United Kingdom do 3, 877.0 
Asia 
British Malaya* lo = 240.2 
Ceylon do 232.7 
China "3 do = 151.9 
Hong Kong !2* do z 192.8 
India do z 797.5 
Iran ' do 229.7 
Iraq '4* do 51.3 
Palestine do 98. 7 
Philippines, Republic of __.do 60.8 
Siam do t 43.9 
Oceania 
Australia do = A. 
New Zealand do 320.7 
Africa 
Egypt do.. 285.4 
French West Africa do 58.9 
Gold Coast ** do 79. 1 
Southern Rhodesia do 85.7 
Union of South Africa '** do 317.3 


See footnotes at end of table 


July 


son of current value figures with earlier 
data should take into consideration that no 
adjustments have been made for changes in 
price levels 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Siam, and 
the United Kingdom include reexports; those 
for Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czecho- 











slovakia, Denmark, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States, domestic merchandise only 
WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 
}u4e 
Septen N ( Dece! 
August * Uctor be he 
t 424 2 s 2, 264 2, 12. 2 2.4 
242.7 t s aA. 2 232. 2 211.9 
4 16.0 l 4.7 $2.1 42 
7 1.9 | 24 9 
t 2 i t 4 in 
0 40.9 23 2.7 5.¢ 4 4 
10 ) 24.0 141.9 
5 6. 4 ® 11.4 12.4 SUL 
i Is 4 23. { Pet) 2.4 14.4 
7 20 6. ¢ 1s. f 22. | 22.7 
7 24.7 24.7 $ 10 1.0 
® 16.7 5. 7 2.9 12.9 ts 
0 ll if ? ] 1s 
1.4 2.8 2.7 3. 0) 
) 7.2 f 2 x4 4 871.8 PRY Ff 
0 6.0 \ 2.9 7.( 
6 4.7 20. ( 6. 2 7.4 53.4 
~ uy ¢ {2 4 is. 4 8.2 40). 5 
fh ] & 13.6 Im f ® 5, 
2 18. 4 7.6 23.8 «1.4 5.5 
& 7 ) si) 4 12. ¢ ] 2 
5 4 40 6.4 2 2.8 
; 22.9 4.7 41.¢ as 48. 5 
7 1s 23. 5 4.1 22.4 21.8 
6 19 | | 12.4 25.3 
6 164.0 ‘ “if 52. § MH. 4 
7 7 5.2 62.8 #2 61. ¢ 
U a a 2.3 w0 7. 2 7.9 
4 2 5‘) 2 x? U 41.1 0 
ij. 2 a 2.2 4.1 44.2 
6 22.7 0 Is. 2 22 19. 1 
9 4.7 20.0 2.4 21.4 22. 0 
23. f 20.9 2 
q 63.8 i. 2 
0 15.8 6 56. 4 5 SB. 2 
l 3. 0 4 
°6.9 97.5 7 12.0 
6 a2 2 0 6.0 
t 4.3 4 5 y 6.2 6.4 
0 8 84.4 2 { 74.5 HY. ¢ 
9 os 4.1] 2 18.9 52. 6 
3 28.8 21. 27.0 27.0 I. 6 
7 6 ~ 4.5 4.4 2.1 
9 3. 8 3.0 1.4 6.7 ll. ¢ 
10. ¢ | 7 6.0 5.4 
4 44.4 $ 29. ¢ 
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Import figures for Australia, British Malaya 
China, Eire, Hong Kong, India, New Zealang. 
Siam, and the United Kingdom represent 
general imports; those for Bulgaria, Canada 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, the Nether. 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, anq 
the United States, imports for consumption 
Import figures for Republic of Philippines 
cover general imports 

In general, data 


include shipments of 


munitions, government stores, and UNRRA 
supplies 
47 
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WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES—Continued 



































1946 1947 
‘ . Potal —e -— ——_-—__-—__-____-—|- ~ - - —_—— —_—— 
é Country 1946 7 : - | 
' July August — October a a — January | February) March | April May | June 
| | | 
IMPORTS 
T yuntries* | | | 
otal, 44 COUNT illions of U. 8. dollars 2,217.0) 2,343.4 | 2,228.1 2,535.5 | 2,666.9 | eae 
North America | | 
i ~~ Canada !. do 1, 832. 1 158.0 162.4 155.3 197.2 181.0 172.9 | 176, 2 207.8 | 224. 5 | 239. 1 229.9 
| Costa Rica _.do 229.9 2.9 3.2 3.2 72.3 = ‘a vay. 
; Cuba *- do 307. 2 | 36.8 25.3 24.7 21.3 28.7 35.3 33.2 40. 1 | 
| Dominican Republic® do 11.7 1.2 | | | | 
Guatemala do 36.2 2.9 2.6 2.9 3.6 3.8 6.9 
Haiti... do #15.9 1.3 1.4 47 1.0 1.0 1.9 2.5 a4 3 3.1 | 2.5 
Honduras do #19.6 2.6 2.3 2.0 2.4 1.9 2.0 | 3.0 3.0 aicteae 
Mexico # do 543. 2 50.3 52.0 44.8 50. 3 53.4 58.7) ° 59.6 53.3) *°61.4 r 62.1 £ 64.9 4 57.9 
Nicaragua do 14.8 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.8 1.5 | 1.2 1.5 1.5 | 1.8 | 
Panama, Republic of ro r 56.1 r 5.1 r 5.0 r4.4 r3.4 r4.3 r6.5 | 6.9 5.6 | 5.1 |.. : 
E] Salvador® do 21.1 41.8 41.6 41.5 | } | aha 
h Malaya United States do 4, 818.1 422.0 415.4 378.4 396. 7 470. 2 497.6 535.3 425.1 | 434. 5 | 483.6 455.4 469.3 
Zealar South America: | 
fiand, | Argentina ! do 570.1 50.8 48.8 54.9 61.7 56.8 | 63. 5 70.0 62.4 84.6 85. 2 Ane 
represent | Bolivia®. do 52.2 
: Canada Brazil *... do 671.0 54.4 62.9 62.4 57.4 64.9 | 90.3 86.3 87.7 86.5 120. 5 + Re Cnn ccacane 
e Nether Chile *. . do 196. 5 18.7 14.8 15.1 18.1 21.7 20.9 18.8 20.5 19.4 16.3 22.1 21.3 
Colombia # do 230. 0 22.7 19.8 23. 6 22.2 17.5 22.9 
land, and Ecuador do 30.7 12.6 22.6 12.6 22.6 72.5 2.5 ! 
umption Peru Go 123. 3 10.6 10. 6 11.6 12.2 8.8 | 15.6 13.6 21 12.4 14.3 
Lilippines Uruguay do 147.4 12.8 13.7 14.0 20.8 14.6 | 14.4 10 10.3 17.2 
. Europe: 
Nastria do # 38.0 4.5 1.5 4.3 2.9 3.3 3.6 4.0 4.3 7.3 8.8 9.4 
lents of Belgium-Luxembourg * do 1, 199. 2 91.4 4118.0 104. 6 9123.1 4149.7 9137.1 137.8 7119.9 137.8 148.7 142.5 140.9 
- UNR : Bulgaria * do * 61.5 8.5 3.8 6.1 5.4 4.0 11.4 3.8 4.2 4.0 
RA { Czechoslovakia * do * 204.7 15.2 18.0 19.5 25.3 27.0 35.8 30. 6 30. 2 39.3 45.2 57.1 53.9 
Denmark do 590.0 4.4 65.6 62.1 69.1 9. 2 65.7 41.3 34.6 32.7 45.4 62.5 76.3 
| Eire * do 289. 5 15.5 23.2 27.1 30.9 31.5 30.0 32.8 7 
Finland * do 178. 4 21.9 20.3 17.5 17.0 16.7 18. 7 20.8 16.9 8.4 8 5 29. 2 
France do #1, 965.9 196. 1 170.6 154.7 197.6 161.1 193. 0 199. 4 216.4 230. 6 4 4 251.1 
Iceland do 68.3 7.4 5.9 6.1 ae 5.5 9.1 6.3 4.1 7.6 1.4 5. 2 
Netherlands ! do 817.4 78.7 78.4 75.1 80. 1 90.5 84.7 75.8 117.9 96.5 8 3 177.2 
Norway ! de 442.2 30.8 13.7 10. 1 16.5 53.9 72. 1 55.2 55.0 ' 62.0 9.7 3.5 
Portugal ® do 265. 0 22.9 25.7 ” $3.2 23.4 | } '20.8 49.4 12.0 r 15.6 r 28.4 Be 3 
Sweden ! do r 864.3 71.4 69.0 70. 4 77.8 $2.2 78.8 r 102.9 * 92.9 77.5 .7 .8 
June Switzerland ? do 799.5 | 62.5 66.3 9. 5 70.8 77.2 85.5 rif 72.8 91.2 6 5 88.5 
i lurkey * do 121.4 8.1 7.8 12.8 17.6 23.4 25. 2 9.3 14.4 15.8 8 4 
United Kingdon do 5, 229. 7 106.8 187.1 427.2 513.0 500. 4 471.6 489.3 453.5 524. 1 -o 5 620. 0 
sia 
British Malaya* | # 203.3 42.3 1.2 5. 38.6 1.6 45.4 54.4 58. 2 
Ceylon 1 IS]. ¢ 15.4 17.9 13.3 16.5 11.8 16.8 18.3 23. 1 20.9 r 19.4 23.4 
China do ® 745.9 67.5 76.3 In7 SO. 6 79.4 3.7 r 49.7 r 52.3 51.1 57.4 60.8 
Hong Kong® d ® 235. 1 27.1 20.4 28.6 26.5 20.8 28.5 26. 1 31.2 32.9 
272.7 India® ! do * 866.9 79.5 68.3 87.1 
Iran 4 d 137.4 12.6 17.7 18.2 99.8 13.0 14.3 9.5 8.5 
Iraq* d 113.0 10.3 9 9.7 
Palestine 1 283. 8 9 25.2 30. 3 ¥ 25.0 30.4 26. 4 27.4 § 29.0 » 29.0 29. 0 9 28.6 
Philippines, Republic of 1 1.3 27.3 26. 1 30.8 16.9 17.3 29.6 
Siam '5 do 52.2 5.0 51 6.8 8 5.3 5.5 7.2 9.5 10.0 < 
Oceania 
435 Australia do 626.0 19.5 58.8 3.4 59. 9 ‘1.4 52. 5 73. 1 55.1 3. 3 79. 6 
New Zealand do 231.1 16.6 21.6 23. 9 19.8 21 19.5 26.9 22.3 
\frica 
Egypt do 344.3 29. 2 a.3 30. 3 31.2 30.7 37.9 39.1 
208 French West Africa do 85.7 &. 1 7.2 7.8 6.0 7.7 9.8 9.7 9.7 
Gold Coast do 410.8 10 41.7 1.0 1.0 6.2 4.9 4.8 6.0 5.2 
Southern Rhodesia cd 82.0 7.8 7.8 7.0 aaa 7.9 8.7 7.6 8.4 9.0 
Union of South Africa* do * OY1.8 82.9 82. 3 7.0 SH. 4 
SS 
Excluding gold because of later corrections and other adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the 
Monthly average of 4 months’ data sum of the monthly figures published from time to time in this section. Also noted 
Excluding monetary gold and silver below are significant peculiarities conditioning the interpretation and use of the values 
‘ Official] estimate for certain countries; these remarks are given in addition to the notes of warning expressed 
‘Monthly average of 6 months’ data in the introduction and in the other footnotes. NORTH AMERICA: Costa Rica— 
Monthly average of 3 months’ data import figures are for January through November only. Haiti—fiscal year ended Septem- 
1x | Monthly average of 2 months’ data ber 30,1946. Honduras —fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. EUROPE: Par value exchange 
‘Including monetary gold and silver rates established by the International Monetary Fund were used for conversion to dollars 
496 | ' Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, July 1947 (formerly Monthly Bulletin for the countries which are members of the fund. In the other countries the best con- 
39. f of Statisties, League of Nations version factors available were used {ustria—include trade with Germany; imports of 
i Excluding bullion and specie coal and coke are adjusted to the price level prevailing in 1947; UNRRA shipments, 
33.9 Excluding bullion, specie, and parce! post Military Government expenditures, and gifts are excluded.. Pulgaria—import figures 
165,7 ? Excluding gold and silver exclude imports not regulated by the customs. Czechoslovakia—figures exclude UNRRA 
Data for 1946-47 include imports for direct consumption, plus imports into ware- and similar shipments, Finland—export figures exclude reparations and restitution 
45.2 houses; exports, domestic merchandise only France—import figures are unadjusted for French undervaluations exceeding US$500,- 
| ‘ Excluding crude oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co 000,000, Netherlands—data include diamond purchases and sales but exclude parcel 
' Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf post, and gold and silver bullion ASIA: Pritish Malaya—figures shown are for 5 months 
| ‘Including bullion; excluding speci only, August through December; parcel-post shipments are excluded. China—in view 
we | Including bullion and specie of the precipitous decline in the foreign-exchange value of the Chinese dollar, conversion 
| * Excluding gold bullion of the Chinese trade returns has been made at rates which possibly do not reflect the 
392.0 Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA actual rates at which business wasdone. Hong Kong—converted at H K$1= U S$0.251875, 
" Revised the par value announced by the International Monetary Fund on December 18, 1946. 
* Countries not included in total are marked with an asterisk India—fiscal year ended March 31, 1946. OCEANIA: Australia—fiscal year ended June 
* For most countries the figures shown in this column are preliminary, and are subject 30, 1946. AFRICA: Union of South Africa—totals include figures for January through 
to revision. Except as indicated below, the values are for the calendar year; however, October only 
Yr 
i ——e 
. . 
Industry Development Urged by Venezuelan Paper 
El Universal, Caracas daily, recently ing to El Universal, should be concerned zuelan iron deposits. Referring to Ven- 
said editorially that Venezuela should with development of Venezuela’s fishing ezuelan food deficiencies, the paper 
consider the development of industries industry, including motorization of fish- pointed to the abundant fish resources 
: which the nation requires to fulfill its ing boats, and a study of means for es- as one logical and comparatively easy 
everyday needs. The first two, accord- tablishing a smelting works for Vene- solution. 
' 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Division, Areas Branch 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by Bureau of 


transferred to Japan and Germany for local 
processing; and relief or charitable supplies 


purposes Goods 


consig U me 
signed ) he Ar D 
Force: r other representa ives o he Al 


























the A lies 
the Census, report total trade, distribution of shipped by the Red Cross and other private stationed in a foreign country are Included as Conti 
trade by countries and areas, and trade in agencies, referred to as “private relief ship- a part of exports to that country q “4 
leading commodities. Three types of exports ments.” Lend-lease figures represent largely Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
—cash-purchase, lend-lease, and UNRRA— merchandise on order as of VJ-day, which received in the United States customs are; v 
are shown separately where each constitutes recipient nations arranged to finance General imports represent merchandise ep. | 
a significant part of the trade with indi- The export figures cover merchandise tered immediately upon arrival into mer i 
vidual countries and areas in 1947; total ex- shipped from the United States customs area chandising or consumption channels ply 
: - US et 
ports appearing alone represent cash-pur- with the exception of goods destined to commodities entered into bonded custom = | 
; ~ + 2 ns ar 
chase goods, largely or entirely, except as United States Armed Forces abroad. Goods warehouse for storage Imports for cop. 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only that reach foreign countries through these sumption are merchandise entered immegqj. 
without break-down into types. forces consequently do not appear in the ately upon arrival into merchandising o, ( 
Cash-purchase exports include private com- statistics consumption channels plus withdrawals frop 
mercial trade; goods purchased and shipped Exports generally show country of ulti- bonded customs warehouse for consumpti 
by foreign government missions; ship- mate destination; if this was not known Imported goods are credited to the country | | 
ments to United States Government agen- country of consignment. Prewar boundaries in which the products were mined, grown oo | 
. . ‘ 
cies abroad, including certain raw materials of the liberated countries serve for statistical manufactured 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADI . 
1047 [U4 4 ha ] Alge 
ae 7~ Kg 
Item I Fre! 
pte Ini 
July July August ip ] 1 February I A] M Jur { = 
ee 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports thous. dol__ 1, 150,9 825,490 | 883, 294 H42 ‘ 14, 8S 27, 28 2Us, fitid 421, St 241, 7 ' 3.978 §, 704, 6 Car 
Cash-purct ist ac 1, 124, 381 669, YOS 771,804 s4.4 1 ; 7,409 2 2h F382, St t Zs y.| Hs { 1,2 §, 302. 4 Am 
Lend-lease do 1, 246 37, 092 3 09 2. 477 s is it 2. 0 i ‘ 84,2 HK). RK 
UNRRA do 25, 328 118, 490 77 Gf 15.814 ‘ 9 OS { 2 4. 0 ‘ ; ) ) " P 
Exports, United States merchandise i 
thous. dol 1, 139, 20¢ 07, 308 SAO 405 626, 442 HUS 42 (4, 38 mi) 4 15.4 2m 1), 264 34 ‘ R FOr 16 
Cash-purchas¢e do 1, 112, 632 654. 167 "53. 266 72. O4F 0 Wit), 721 733 34 9 si {8.308 KN 54s 6.04 4 » &, 192 44 
Lend-lease do 1, 246 7,026 7St 2, 467 s is 2, ( 1 Zit rAd 20), SS 
UNRRA do 25,328 | 116, 20: 72,2 41, 529 2, 02 66, 538 69, 037 63,2 fi, 248 1, 44 2 71,852 | 
(reneral imports do 449, 931 430, 690 422, HYS aa t { 43t $44, 2 s H We { si Hur 500, 42% 
Impo or consumption do $44,845 418, 951 $12.39 77, SOF ; 2 £54, 5M 183, 64 j +45 hu ‘ i 4 2y 245 OK 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise 
Value 1936-38100 167 3 2 14 14 s { K ) 
Quant t) do 244 A) 2 te 7 ’ my Oe "4 * 9 
Unit value do 19] Hw) a8 t 5 5 % 4 , A . ¥ 
Imports for consumption 
Value dc 917 4 A) 4 ” | 2 “ “4 » 
Quantity do 103 12] { D . 
lyr lue do 21] 67 78 7s } i y 2 J 
UNITED STATES RADE BY COUNTRIES A> AREA 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
inada thous. dol 160, 121, 168 4, 2 Ht, Qt i 2 81, 329 ‘ 203, 624 ‘ ' . ' QS, N 
American Republics, total do 302, 961 151, 903 "0, 75t 7, 16 202, 82 287, 240 x ‘ 69, 63¢ 2 282, GSS 1,082, 948 | 2, 250,7 
Mexict do 51, 399 8, 200 $4, 43¢ 15,744 0,4 2 ' ‘ 6, S62 1), SS 18,12 2 ; 7, (INS 
Central American Republics __d¢ 2%, G48 1, 469 5S ins 4 } } { j 25, 4 21,74 oT, 104 824 67 : 
“uba do 32.740 7, 231 23, 752 4,884 34 6,44 22 j 12,72 1 tu 5,8 4 27 sd 
" do 53 799 14, 62S » 707 (4 i7¢ 6,0. 4). 458 10.4 ‘ s Ti ‘ ‘ ‘ 107 Oe 
do 2. 061 1. 558 Hoy 2 ite! we Su. { y. ss 4 2 44 s Fa 
do 50, 143 26, 124 2 20), O47 2,8 6, 274 14s a4 is 1 “4 ) 404, 52 
do 10, 487 645 74. 4am 734 4, 126 1s Ulu 2 3h 1 aw j 2 » 76,¢ 
Colom bia do 17.374 0, GOS 6, 382 1,124 tit one 1, U3t 234 i , s S1, MOM tw 
Peru do 7. 589 4. 184 6, 857 a4 m4 6.47 ; » i is i ; 4. H7¢ ) 56M | 
Uruguay do 6. 502 754 41] 2 1 2 s(t 244 { & 2U % (HS is 24 SIN 6s | 
Venezuela do 34,947 13,31 1, 990 ( 27, 67¢ st 62 1 - 109 i 23,8 ’ 249, 7 
uraca do 4, 236 2 327 2 212 4. OM { J 4 » 14 1 Hit s GUY 43, (4 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom : thous. do] 95, 697 73, 160 70,7 fi6, 812 66 2, ¢ 6, 748 3, 46. 144 1, S04 uN / 195, 34 714 j Bi 
Continental Europe, including U.S.8.R Bi 
thous. do] 201, 431 03, 992 22, HAN 64, SUS 1s 41}, 84 6,2 6s $12, 322 2, 738 423, 8 6, 321 | 2,454, E 
Cash-purchase do 295. 979 170, 485 185, S2Y 14, 768 266, 272 2494, 09 208, 548 46), 489 14 07,9 7,18 2, 188, 1 | { 
Lend-lease do 1. 168 29,743 26, 216 7. 636 6, GUS s1K 654 ( ( ti 1), O14 Is, 8 
UNRRA do 4,284 103, 764 70, 595 12, 500 44, 675 19, 446 6,049 18, 434 4, 27¢ 14, 62, £20 251,82 = | B 
Belgium 2: do 44. 220) 1). BRK 23,254 1. 664 oR, QRY 4,419 1), 404 15, 049 45, 272 $3, ON 14.04 69, 612 281.434 | 
Czechoslovakia do 2 ORO 13, 549 10, 545 4,765 634 1, 5, 159 6, SO 4, 7S s SUY eS 
UNRRA do 68 11, 250 1, 568 2,31 s R5Y 1, 60 , V62 2, 321 8, SOS 4 
Denmark do 5 BQN 765 G36 1,89. 1164 ), 382 & 332 & RAD I (i 14 ), 122 2, « 
Finland ? do 4,912 3 428 } 407 3,144 2, Gat 4, 444 4. 80) 772 & 339 6, 6 167 74 33, 9 
France '? do 65, 096) 52. G42 46, 382 97. 530 (0), 7¢ 6. 46 199 76, 42¢ SS, 123 10 43019 $04, 736 525, 17 , 
Giermany ¢ A do 14,876 11, 09S 15. 63¢ ® AIK 9 61 1 FY i4 4. OM 17, 801 2, 249 22 , 144 Y6, Ut 
Greece do 9. 013 18, 527 11. 671 & 211 24 A), & 26, 910 9 739 7 907 & 107 R00 1” 3201 Ws as 
UNRRA do 18] 16, 227 5, U3t Sf} 4,934 7, 244 Os! 2, 532 ‘ i 86, 561 B04 
Italy do 26, 606 40), 14¢ 21. 692 40), 44, 445 419,524 F 46), 830 { yal) 14 0), HOO 13 iw 
UNRRA do 1.131 21, 797 12. 868 15.09 29 346 26, 093 11.334 1,16, 2, 91% 131,332 83 Os 
Netherlands ? do 26, 226 ), GOT 17, 678 27, 43% 53, 81 1) OBS 41,82 85, 42 24, 526 17,348 05, 411 219, 21 
Norway do 11,197 5, 355 7 13,9 i, 813 15, Y2¢ 14, 13¢ 10, 837 2,412 11,711 4), 840 92, 298 
Poland and Danzig do 6, 672 23,721 & 044 0, ¢ 8, 727 ARE 17, O87 17, 434 U3 13, 860 146, 645 73 as 
UNRRA do 448 22,395 107 8, 36 843 974 13, 186 8, 764 2, 032 134, 722 42, O10 
Portugal do & 137 5, 063 6, O55 2, 503 6,912 6, 924 7,831 10, 731 &, ASE 744 6, 720 34, SSS + i 
Spain de 3,15 469 6, 412 1,108 2, RAS , O13 3. 665 4, 270 3, G5 2, 361 7.742 28, 855 22, YSU 
Sweden do 3: 15, 623 17,312 11, 236 31, 978 53, 232 28, 163 43, 78¢ 49, S57 7, O68 33,397 104, 555 257,137 | ( 
U.8.8_.R do 15, 742 38, 079 42, 671 12, 531 24, 671 15, 780 7, 22 9, 281 27, 116 140 98,392 261,365 106, 962 
Lend-lease do 1, 168 13, 120 17, 436 4, 246 4,724 3, 192 1, 383 1, 788 3, 63 148 118, 383 16, | 
UNRRA do 701 18, 251 16, 170 4,045 ‘ 6, 202 FQ] 4,118 10,114 5 110, 051 31,9 i . 
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1947 1946 1947 January—July 
1936-38 
\ Item 7-month 
July July August | ™ — January February, March April May June average 1946 1947 
Armeq | 
€ Allies , ’ 
luded ; Continental Europe, incl U.8.8. R 
s 
bs Continued ; A es a = , ie a oP si pes Pewee 
Yugoslavia thous. dol ] 18:3 he 405 , 300 6 473 3, 329 “ O00 6 622 6, 752 4, SUY 2, 435 1, 393 101, 042 27, 006 
handise UNRRA do 1,157 6, 397 4,727 5, 911 2, 837 1, 832 6, O70 6, 230 3, 513 2, 134 97, 864 23, 720 
ns ¢ ih Other Central and Southeastern = : = ; = 
S area, | Europe thous. dol 8, 155 &, 099 6, 651 4, 568 1, 997 6, 092 9, 595 11, 111 7,773 2, 469 7, 532 36, 180 50, 192 
lise en. | “UNRRA do 559 6, 712 5, 011 3, G66 2, 632 4, 287 7, 298 4,443 2, 669 700 29, 204 22, 588 
tO mer. j ASIA AND OCEANIA 
ls plus | Western Asia thous. dol 27, 159 5, 063 17, 379 &, 507 17, 814 18, 185 22, 382 27, 931 29, 272 28, O80 18, 606 69, 350 
customs Fal Fast do 169,822 | 125,249 | 120, 474 90), 734 142,907 158,930 | 190,860 | 149,328 | 190, 741 195,913 | 325,059 | 755,331 | 1 
or con. Cash-purchast do 148, 745 109, 055 J12, 823 86, 611 130, 837 139, 751 176, 685 133, $52 168, 839 604, 270 | 1 
< Lend-leas¢ do 2 1, 480 O67 R44 617 z 14 67 42° 877 
mmedj- UNRRA do 21, 035 14,714 6, 984 3, 269 11, 453 19, 179 14, 161 15, 476 21, 835 108, 174 
sing or China do 39, 349 42, 220 39, 952 24, 577 35, 694 39, 723 37, 351 26, 164 41,395 25,522 | 291,177 
als fron Cash-purchase do 20, 578 27, 50S $2, 627 20, 591 24, 105 20, 845 23, 422 11, 384 21, 604 159, 899 
_ Lend-leas do 249 is| 768 0G r 23, 688 
IMption, | UNRRA do 18, 771 14, 463 6, 844 3, 218 11, ONO IX, 878 13, 929 14, 780 19, 791 23, 205 107, 590 
country i India and Dependenci do 28, 166 17, 202 15, 738 16, 763 26, 587 25, 945 13, 494 38, 59R 41, 676 55, 815 20), 671 90, 686 
rown. cr | Japan do 424 16, O46 20), 286 14, 217 3, 627 2, 539 3,371 283 2, 063 230) 142, 443 14, 992 
P Netherlands Indi do 8, 103 10, 512 10, 749 2, 040 11, 807 5, 423 11, 273 9,779 16, 814 9, 302 12, 894 45, 887 
Republic of Philippine do 10, O94 21, 251 17, 823 18, O06 30, 190 52, 996 42, 766 32, 037 33, 066 29, 310 45, O80 169, 149 
Australia do 26, 302 7,375 5, 409 5, OS] 16, 689 &, 28S 19, 403 14, 270 24,328 | 20,647 39, O81 50, 692 
New Zealand de 10, 804 1, 037 1, 900 2, 891 3, 508 5, 139 8, 650 5, 729 5, O11 2, 301 12, 999 16, 866 
AFRICA 
ly | Algeria thous. dol 2, W2 3, 276 3, BHH 1, 760 3, BSB 2, 350 2, SOL 4, 893 3, 838 5, 462 1,372 46, 676 25, 702 
Egypt lo 2s4 1, 891 3, O10 2,117 3, BAT 3, 677 4, 576 5, 537 6, 765 6, 473 7, 210 22, 306 36, 169 
French Morocco d 2 SOK) 1, 206 1, 818 391 2, 065 2, 922 3, 222 3, 456 4, 331 2, 565 2, 163 25, 805 21, 361 
Union of South Africa 1 84, 725 15, 645 25, 219 13, SOF 29,312 27,719 40, G01 34, 659 41, 763 36, 438 44, 499 123, 614 244, 617 
British Empire and Egypt do 108, ST 254, 183 276, 505 254, 342 369, 445 354, ONT 14, 494 410, 204 475, 465 $56, 315 732, 298 1,628,949 | 2, 952, 991 
(rENERA IMPORTS 
ESTERN HEMISPHERE 
%, 704, OF Canada thous. dol 86, 762 76, 607 74,715 77, 000 79, 278 74, 306 &Y, 755 SY, 442 85, O72 92,422 | 201, 117 468, 613 597, 038 
5, 302, 49 {merican Republics, total do 16S, 640 147, 316 154, 037 124, 917 183, 724 169, S92 175, 835 215, 236 176, 330 164, 8Y3 393 1,002,666 | 1, 254, 539 
21), SS Mexico do 1s, JOY 2), 282 18, 391 14, 922 25, O59 21, 299 23, 429 22, 205 17, 466 21, 582 7 137, 857 149, 348 
3M), F127 Central American Republics, tot il 
thous. dol &, 487 5, O28 0, 476 8, 413 11, 183 11, 520 14, 912 16, 446 10, O61 9, 252 18, 802 44, 765 81, 861 
8, SAS, IN ' Cuba do 13 706 1° 33, 151 25, 360 19, 749 97, 553 34, OSY $2, 801 61, 238 44, S86 50, 794 74, 123 188, 574 314, 767 
8,192,449 | Argentina do 10, 691 14, 12s 13, 912 10, 908 16, 382 16, GOO 8, 767 13, 294 18, S39 15, 313 105, 862 100, 185 
2883 | Brazil at 31, 154 27, 290 45, O85 20, 870 51, 482 37, 504 29, 367 42, 549 26, 763 16, 952 227, 023 235, 771 
71, 852 | Chile do 10, SSS Ss, 149 3, 418 4,754 4,747 4, 931 S, 189 11, 805 14, 120 11, 160 52, 956 65, 840 
5, 309,42) | Colombia 1o 9, 917 14, 458 13, O48 14, 224 18, 176 18, 351 20, 259 18, 515 14, 477 12, 785 ’ 80, 930 112, 480 
3,248,209 | Peru i 2, 40 3, 462 2, 726 308 O16 2, 454 603 3, 449 4, 104 3, 986 7, 462 18, 997 23, 017 
Uruguay do 2, 309 $510 4,172 1, 973 O75 2, 487 1, 806 2 258 4, 652 2, 035 5, 985 35, 133 18, 622 
Venezuela 1 13, SYS 8,37 10, 324 1, 7 14, 201 13, 711 17, O72 13, 733 13, 134 12, 829 13, 426 63, 629 98, 278 
iracat lo OTH 5, 180 4,370 4. 507 5. O84 5.170 7, 299 6,915 7, 534 4, 833 10, 710 26, 553 43, 411 
( EUROPE 
; United Kingdom thou lol IS, 637 12, 405 11, 512 14, 177 16, Y1O 19, O20 1, 149 18, O9Y 16, 824 18, 938 101, 367 87, 756 119, 567 
we Ot Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. 8. R 
hous. dol 2, 749 57, 812 1, 366 43,772 5x, OR2 40), 848 38, 357 49, 712 41, 307 50, 033 310, 233 355, 858 331, 988 
Belgium lo , 500 7 621 7, 659 &. 847 § 933 5,170 5, 167 4. 598 4, 225 4, O65 34, 153 2, 236 30, 727 
1K Czechoslovakia do 1,718 1, W07 1, 679 1, 274 s, 212 2, 166 1, WO7 2, 359 1, 639 1, 036 16, 891 9, 262 14, 037 
Wk France 1 411 6, 441 , 124 24 6, 167 , SBI 4, 502 5 ,, B56 3, 287 37, 898 27, 830 29, 826 
i Italy lo 2,074 6, 671 ti, 282 4, 571 5, 392 s, 276 3, 314 2, 673 2, 953 25, 228 35, 123 23, 506 
Netherland do 1, 195 1, 398 1, 621 4, 528 1, 504 1, 038 1,319 1, 688 859 26, 194 7, 534 13, 341 
Norway { 1, 475 1,474 6SY 1, 249 1, 678 1, 453 1, 350 1, 539 1, 535 12, 299 6, 750 11, 258 
Portugal 1 1, 028 2, 118 767 1, 92 2, 352 » 281 1, 607 1, 383 863 3, 836 13, 698 11, 835 
i Spain ki O80) }, 5S $115 $, 7U8 3, O94 251 2, 32 2, 338 1, 784 8, 071 31, 734 18, 184 
| Sweden j 10, 239 7, 870 mst) 2,774 7, 134 4 2, 430 6, 755 9, 709 29, 547 31, 480 44, 793 
f Switzerland ke Ist) 6.78 7. 687 1 8X2 7. 205 7. 101 7, 262 6, 410 6, 691 13, 727 57, 233 49, 040 
U.8.8.R i Q OM 7. 823 7. 721 2 TRO 4. OE 1, O47 1, 245 4, 466 10,475 14, 644 65, O86 42, 482 
205, MIS Other Cer " ind Southeastert 
2, 259, 76 Europe * thou fol 7 1, 762 gO] 23 5, 451 2, 1K 5, 282 2, 809 1, 148 1, 429 29, 218 18, 523 19, 922 
7h, ONS ' : 
2 | ASIA AN EANIA 
77,743 Western Asia, tota thous. dol 5 Aa9 24, 673 10, 330 1,658 17, 793 10, 723 7, 383 11, 064 7, 901 5, 528 17, 997 116, 051 64, 092 
467, 04 Purkey 1c 872 5, 477 4,417 1,¢ 8, 761 8, 194 5, 514 6, 328 4, 191 2, 672 9, 065 45, 211 36, 531 
1s. 10 Far East, total 1é #2, 051 73, S8Y 77, 496 S13 132, 518 91, 442 40), S48 87, 209 112, 928 95, 168 441, 854 444, 144 702, 163 
404, 525 British Malaya do 23, 951 11, 792 S, 2M 14, 479 47, 246 24, 490 15, 699 1s, 211 43, 212 23, 662 101, 72 49, 740 196, 471 
» 76,¢ Ceylon { 1,172 710 2, 32 1, 76 2,170 911 », 299 111 1, 550 2, 072 9, 919 22, 201 13, 286 
135,606 | China 10 7, 556 12, 656 7, O61 &, O41 15, 572 13, 203 10, 271 5, 955 11, 917 13, 727 43, 757 53, 701 78, 202 
) 5661 | India and Dependence { 20, 157 4, 467 17, 534 20, 593 27, 581 19, 487 22. 059 19, 218 13, 234 22, 959 43,722 | 137,685 153, 696 
np, BIS Japan j 4 657 & 020 9, 30S 2 22% &. 445 , 762 770 813 804 1,119 97, 748 39, 697 20, 374 
249,77 Netherlands Indic lo 739 2 773 » 486 } 202 4.54 5, 295 2, 519 2. 780 2. 584 1, 100 49, 343 7, 833 19, 563 
8,04 | tepublie of Philippine de & 4, 402 , 636 , 338 10, O65 y, 761 17. O85 15, 876 17, 896 14, 178 62, 608 11, 836 94, 235 
| Australia aT 7,079 IS, 485 15, 041 17, 139 14, 142 &, 516 16. 827 15, 918 15, 206 12, 058 14, 630 81, O41 89, 746 
, AFRICA 
’ } Belgian Congo thous. dol 2 64! 1, 764 , 23 227 5UY 1, 523 506 1, 006 1,711 2, 838 1, 253 12, 734 10, 829 
. =e British West Africa d 1, 047 , AGO) 1, 767 a3 12, 943 7, 243 4, 804 15, 165 4,352 5,177 27, 161 51, 630 
2,404,300 | Egypt to 1, 082 651 2. 892 1, 345 1. O68 135 610 936 O54 3) 931 5, 7, 283 9) 887 
é Union of South Africa do 5, 608 14, 641 15, 990 14, 443 8, 555 4, 795 5, 672 5, 297 8, 207 5, 145 7, 056 87, 273 43, 274 
| British Empire and Egypt di 187, 557 162, 300 159, 971 173, 251 218, 632 168, 383 177, 266 196, 028 198, 392 193.456 | 525,875 1,038,680 1,339,714 
UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS 
| otal, all countrie thous. dol 7, 056 10, 387 8, 417 6515 11,472 7, 164 9, 455 9, 592 9, 057 7, 337 74, 329 62, 033 
Continental Europe, including 
8.8. R thous. dol 7, 223 Ss, S47 7, 498 5, 310 10, 420 6, 543 8, 172 8, 518 7, 306 6, 594 64, 834 54, 776 
Czechoslovakia do 113 248 159 32 537 207 306 75 286 107 4, 223 1, 631 
France do 431 507 630 238 419 576 G88 871 603 255 5, 970 4, 143 
Germany do 1, 461 1, S68 yay 1,148 §, 497 1, 485 2, 782 1, 725 2, 313 2, 092 5, 662 15, 355 
Greeer do ‘71 378 1, 392 517 563 320 274 279 279 312 4, 228 2, 398 
Italy do 1, 275 1, 225 414 305 1, 226 1, 102 341 1, 048 238 1, 170 7, 247 6, 400 
Poland do 545 1, 305 x89 919 1, 240 795 286 972 801 586 11, 379 5, 225 
U.8.8.R do 03 305 536 650 743 212 134 16 430 129 9, 057 1, 757 
Yugoslavia do 44 366 51 561 61 201 260 77 165 60 2 454 869 
Other Central and Southeastern 
| C Europe ' thous. dol 1, 957 1, 334 1, 491 562 1, 335 1, 212 2, 126 3, O12 1, 434 1, 304 4, OR6 12, 380 
106, 962 hina do 41} 727 218 1a4 35 187 218 45 24 Ml 4, 394 665 
16, 036 India do 21 479 201 663 133 44 208 7 87 2 649 502 
31, 915 - 
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1947 1946 1947 January-July 
1936-38 
Item 7-month 
July July August ™ — January February) March A pril May June eer 1946 1947 [ 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. dol 95, 533 120,015 138. 436 115, 495 133, 710 149. 468 129, 807 143, 691 52 767 300, 411 19, ROR 044. 45 4 
Indexes: Valuc 1936-38= 100 171 215 248 207 240 268 233 258 27 100 195 ; es 4 
- . ‘ . 7 i . 42 - 
Quantity ; do 86 129 141 119 121 135 115 126 13 100 12 im 2 
Crude foodstuffs thous. dol 61, 970 53, O88 53, 340 39, 118 62, 515 81, 251 81, 542 80, 031 3, 812 80, 038 107, 0683 4189 a ¢ ‘a 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 542 72 467 342 M47 711 713 70) 497 100 509 "a : 
Quantity ...do 221 208 202 145 247 314 209 105 207 100) 244 5 ; 
Manufactured foodstuffs_ thous. dol 121,512 165, 157 116, 816 81, 526 132, 437 135, 941 129, 200 144,515 137, 375 MS, 322 1,025, 598 037, 7 7 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 865 1.176 832 580) ORR 920 1020 O78 00 oa 37 Xe 
: Quantity___- do 396 692 451 203 441 413 455 447 100 662 rt ' 
Semimanufactures thous. dol 151, 277 71, 484 82, 157 61, 707 3 147,040 145, 828 171, 024 159, 436 302, 610 512, 530 | 1,004 6%) 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 350 165 190 143 267 340 337 396 180 100 169 "339 
; Quantity do 206 125 141 106 170 209 204 230 215 100 | * 133 mp 
Finished manufactures__- thous. dol 708, 914 396, 853 476,311 329, 385 673, 339 790, 680 794, 003 R69, 159 721, 880 834,876 | 2,729, 550 | 5. ong 488 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 AQ4 333 394 27¢ iM 663 Ho 72y 605 100 327 ‘ 624 
Quantity do 319 210 260 178 317 323 379 372 98 328 100 214 48 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES " 
Agricultural exports, total thous. dol 220, 501 291, 840 187, 246 290, 351 301, 046 315, 837 279, SO1 2nd, 16 274. ORO 453,929 |1, 964,607 | 1.970. 7% | ‘ 
Meat products and edi oe Ib. 43,172 |] 231,485 64, 607 62, 150 62, 362 fi), 475 4, 647 91, 805 61,614 175, 763 |1, 474, 922 452, 24 Fr 
ble fats thous. dol 13, 389 47,119 19,114 18, 166 17, 637 18, S74 20, 353 31, 408 19, 932 25, 270 843, 583 139. 750 
Dairy products and eggs thous. dol 40, 385 60, 850 26, 600 1,011 21, 297 22, O87 19, 400 24, 321 s7, RIK 3 353 ) 20 § 
Wheat, including wheat sthous. bu__| 21,474 25, 549 19, 843 27, 363 $2, 326 8, HY 31, 538 28, O76 22, 792 ‘6, 218 
flour. (thous. dol 54, 443 52, 431 43, 002 65, 231 74, 459 92, 940 79, 431 70, 929 58, S7¢ 5, SSY pie 
Fruits and vegetables thous. dol | 21, 576 24, 571 13, 666 36. OOR 32, 658 27, 324 19, OF 21, 457 17, 610 7, 197 | 
lobacco, unmanufac fthous. Ib 30, 306 36, 970 M), 322 55, O59 55, 552 19,018 83, 867 23, 102 9, 156 262, 339 pu 
. . : ithous. dol 13, 561 14, 237 24, 69Y 32, SYS 24, 663 M0, Sit 21, 004 12, 977 18, 748 83, 132 l r a 
Cotton, raw, excluding/bales 83, 918 366, 510 242.177 2a0. 672 IS5. O50 82. GOU 275. 104 248. 549 102. 773 004, 750 }2, 413,336 | 1.967 gr: pa 
linters._ (thous. dol 12, 873 50, 395 4, 29 46, OS4 fi), ISS Hi), 504 45, 383 4), 849 49, 741 82.41 200, 55t 316, 529 i thi 
Nonagricultural exports, a 
total thous. dol 918, 705 515, 657 607,112 4139, GR 803, 346 829, 69 YRS, 441,000,670 1, 119, 255 4,100 2 y 470,003 6,614,405 | th 
Rubber manufactures, including re! 
syntheti thous. dol 16, 275 13. 604 14, 166 i 20, 334 19,13 1S, 36M 19, 604 21, 65 st 1, S34 104, 3990 134. 078 
rextiles and textile manufactures no 
thous. dol 111,012 51, 529 62, S57 41, 757 98, 522 107, 96S 142, 357 138, 318 47, 269 24, Ss 4) S41 405, 754 870, 027 ' 
Coal fthous long tons 5, 225 5, 424 5, 024 5, 167 }, Be 105 4, ISU 1853 7, SAS sSN , GOY 21, 146 5, 72) 
(thous. dol 44, 526 36, 505 41, 769 BT, 75 29, 222 27, 163 6, 48 11, 967 62, 501 Hil, Sse 2, 809 13,319 3, 448 res 
Petroleum and products thous. dol 63, 873 35, 903 43,135 35,014 37, 218 17, 898 50, 21 43, W2S8 ¥, U42 &, 725 200 83 252, 351 571, 79 
Iron and steel millfthous. long tons 491 353 457 32 is2 123 55S 1 wid l 2, 658 3,61 me 
products (thous. dol 66, 906 35, 345 15, 639 30, 834 7, 167 52, 127 70, 372 71,817 79, 020 70, O61 115, 927 247, 850 468, 07 
Machinery, total thous. dol 201, 214 119, 194 137, 504 83, 724 i, 325 62, G09 191, 382 202, 052 246, 314 M4, 462 252, 924 754, 136 64, f ' Gx 
Electrical do 49,474 24, 985 32, 2H) 8, 58] 8,119 410, 979 18, 5H 47,437 AS, OM is, 1S4 0, 514 s, 763 28, 439 wi 
Metalworking do 17, 909 16, 343 15, 358 7,977 19, 85Y 14,031 17, SOS 18, 457 21 t 41, 237 It Hg 124, 557 
Other industrial do 98, 055 58, O1¢ fj, 618 { 72 9,1 80,15 SS, S44 45, 549 124, 1 M.11 SS RIF Ri, 380 00, 02 Al 
Agricultural do 26, 163 14, 104 17, 074 12,044 19, 344 19, 148 24, 652 2s, S18 2 ‘ 8 SIf 76, OF 
Automobiles, parts and accessories lat 
thous. dol 8Y, 485 38, 297 51, 627 12,8 2 ’ 4, 725 5, 82 04, O48 114, 878 “ 2 ih, 74H 246, 933 Al, Me in 
Chemicals and related products 
do 69. 777 40 O57 $3. SDP 2 2 412 | ; ‘ ss! iS ~ | moSTU 165, 42 an 
1e! 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS th 
E | IZ 
CONOMIC CLASSES 
y I ASSE fir 
Crude materials thous. dol 133, 402 159, 948 149, 57 33, 402 207, 959 28 SLU 2 uo 133. 720 60. OM » 5 143. 420 SS. 7TH4 (M7. 14 se 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 211 252 211 325 x ly 21 2 e (mM rit ost 
Quantity do 122 159 134 104 117 10 112 141 3} “ ; l ve 
Crude foodstuffs thous. do! 55, 129 53, 101 72, 19 60), 747 112, 207 86, 039 W), 237 109, 750 H1, se O38 | is, 744 453, 67¢ 70, 151 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 194 187 254 214 WF 403 s1s i877 21 ” . 228 27 In 
Quantity do 67 87 106 su 1K 102 10 118 it i | ") 112 a D 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. dol 62, 8&3 52, 711 43, 534 a8, 500 3K, O52 14, Gs 274 67, 691 5, i), 2 | 221, 0 285, H2t 79, 104 . 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 199 167 138 122 1 21 12 162 214 17) | (x 129 17] ti 
Quantity do 93 Us xt) 71 tit 72 70 i} s su | iM i) X2 Oo 
Semimanufactures thous. dol 103, 533 s4, 999 78, 664 262 15, S22 4), G6, 4, 744 ¥5, 472 03, 494 2, OM 203, 480 is, 2 605, 08 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 247 203 18S 82 229 217 224 228 247 " 1M 70 237 
Quantity do 124 139 119 118 134 22 12 122 13 { 1M 121 127 
Finished manufactures _. thous. dol 8Y, 809 HS, 192 OS, 42t His, TOF SI, 34 1, 304 52 7, OO 6, 74 81,839 27s, 4 151, 034 Mi, 742 5" 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 226 171 72 17 4 st " 19 2 . 162 mw | cc 
Quantity do XY aS RF sf 2 my “2 79 79 s (M ta “4 
ye 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | 
' 
Agricultural imports, tota]___thous. do] 192, 013 190, 014 201, S4¢ 78, 901 30H), BSS 227, SII 230), 292 2ts, 600 z 2 222, 6 1 oY 270, 667 | 1, G80, Bx Q 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables s¢ 
thous. dol 12, 299 14,8 17, 372 17, 24 21, 278 15, 8¥2 19, 47¢ 6,8 2 2,8 16, GOS OS, 653 th 
Coffee fthous. Ib 141, 162 195, 338 2565, Y56 184, 9953 277, 548 238, 114 219, SOY HY, 7OY ys, 7t U2, 400s 4 693, S35 i, 
ithous. dol 31, 727 $1,844 47, SO Hh, SLE 62, SUF 56, 84 4, 206 tit " uI 25, 064 82, 124 1, 195 
pee jthous. Ib 844,252 | 629,619 414, 206 14, 504 471, 169 89,807 719,377 88K, 0 693,494 843, 139 \ 95, 971 | 5 P 
p ithous, dol 42,811 23, S80 16, 159 12, 052 Is, 122 412 44, S61 0,78 j 4 ’ RA, SAY 24, S01 al 
% thous. Ib 128, 917 47, 795 79, 198 j2, 538 108. 583 134, 662 79. 799 1, SA 207, 60K 14 isi H50, S839  1iM 
Crude rubber — dol 23, 235 14, 399 19, 460 22,317 18, 421 32, 069 19, 74 23, 652 47, 65 29, GR2 O1, 181 05, 387 
lobaceo, unmanufac fthous. Ib 9, 592 5, 381 9, 608 6, 031 ), In 1, 912 9, 632 9, 1Y2 4, S48 024 40, 957 2, 1M S 
’ ee thous. dol 5, 224 5, 115 { 5, 955 4,947 4, 1S Hie 012 4, 378 20 ), O)2¢ 6, 003 b 
P fthous..Ib 31, 060 62, GRS 133 1 44.74 742 41,62 8, SU! 7, 060 47 W5 4122, 2382 
Wool, unmanufac ‘thous. dol 15 520 OR’ AR6 25 470) 23" 450 29 66 BY 2) Fg 91, 338 20) 89 17, 762 13° 488 84. 034 g 
ot) fthous. Ib 171 1, 46 1, 2. 4 71 1 61 i 7 2 712 778 
Raw silk ithous. dol 3, 263 11, 044 1, 548 2, 512 wt), 2, 875 (4 20 ‘4 t 7, 897 61, 043 C 
Nonagricultural imports, total_thous.dol 252, 832 232, 004 213, 525 149, 464 228, 959 197, 202 204, 214 215, 047 222, 327 246, 703 700, 973 1, 380, 21 l 
Fish, including shellfish do 6, 304 8, O66 7 558 7. 655 7 OO 5 176 18! $917 RIT 6. 638 18 O04 0, 844 e 
Undressed furs * do 11, 546 29, 810 22, 260 7, WOF 14,519 4, O74 5, 972 6, 529 8, G59 14, O76 $7, O7E 148, 214 
Paper and paper materials do 63, 867 42, 138 37, 6S4 5, 951 43,417 40, 564 43, 442 45, 929 1, lf 62, 21 128, 975 223, 882 
Petroleum and products do 20, 784 15, 458 15, 457 15, 50 ), 379 18, 429 21, 620 20, 309 21, 879 1s, 608 24, 234 87, 454 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 3, 096 10, 530 10, 245 12, 331 004 2, 040 194 8, 137 3, 43 2, 927 13, 531 78, 364 
Nonferrous ores and metals do 4), G&S 24, 584 21, 683 17, 364 20, 742 27, is 25,479 10. 10 15 TRU 144,312 91, 08 S578 0 
Chemicals and related products J 
do 8, 147 7, 527 6, 846 &, 347 1, 455 6, 807 10,174 10, 921 8.779 8059 (), 66 7, 763 
Includes private relief shipments as indicated in bottom section of table on p. 11 ’ British Empire ine udes Eire; excludes State of Bahreit C 
? Includes private relief shipments. *' Estonia, Latvia, ithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungar Rumania, Yugoslavia, ‘ 
Includes relatively small lend-lease shipments in 1947; the larger amounts « uct Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece ' 
goods included in 1946 are shown in the Jan. 25 and Mar. 22, 1947, issues of this review * Exports of United States, or domestic, merchandise ' 
‘ Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities Imports for consumption | 1 
‘ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgaria Clean content pound | 1 
* Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China and India; as show ‘Less than $500 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


This week's trade inquiries from occu- 
pied areas include one from Korea. In 
publishing these new requests, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

It should be remembered also that no 
responsibility is assumed by this Depart- 
ment or any agency of the United States 
Government for transactions entered into 
with the persons or firms mentioned. 
All transactions are subject to the regu- 
jations and controls currently prevailing 
in this country and in the occupied areas, 
and announcement of these trade inquir- 
ies does not constitute a guaranty that 
the business contemplated will be author- 
ized. Therefore, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with the conditions governing pri- 
vate trade with these areas before enter- 
ing into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 

Germany—Hans Bube, Feuerbacher Heide 
57, Stuttgart-N, seeks agencies for cotton, 
cotton-waste, reprocessed cotton wool, cotton 
yarns, and rayon 

Germany—-H. C. Brandt, Braunschweig- 
Querum, Steinriedendamm 15, (20b) Braun- 
schweig, desires to import raw materials for 
the leather and tertile industries. 

Japan—G. Pujiyama & Co., 79, Kyo-Machi 
P. O. Box 280, Kobe, wishes to export clothing 
and table covers 

Japan—Hanamura & Co. Ltd., 21 Naka-cho, 
Shizuoka, desires to export wooden toys, 
bamboo wares, mushrooms, canned foods, and 
general merchandise 

Japan—Nagasaki Trading Co., 
Ohura Machi, Nagasaki Kyushu 
export lily bulbs 

Japan—T. K. Okada, Central Post Office, 
Box 313, Tokyo, desires to represent American 
manufacturers of industrial goods and any 


other commodities that can be exported to 
Japan. 

Korea—Daedong Industrial Co., 424-135 
Tonamdong, East District, Seoul, wishes to 
contact importers of marine products, such as 
agar-agar; handicraft articles, such as bam- 
boo fish creels and fishing poles; lacquer 
— inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and novel- 
ies, 


Ltd., 11 
desires to 


September 27, 1947 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


berg-Baden—show the products of man- 
ufacture available for export from those 
areas. In addition to listing firm names 
and addresses, they contain illustrated 
advertisements. 

Among the commodities offered are 
hand-crocheted, embroidered, and knit- 
ted articles, silverware, ceramics, porce- 
lain and chinaware, sporting goods, jJew- 
elry and ornaments, leather goods, wood- 


German Trade Directories 
To Promote Exports 


The Department of Commerce has just 
received three directories of manufac- 
turers and exporters in the American- 
occupied zones of Germany. These di- 
rectories—prepared in connection with 
trade exhibitions held during 1946 in 
Bavaria, Greater Hesse, and Wuerttem- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort 1s made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received. 


However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Air Conditioning: 11 

Automotive Vehicles, Accessories, 
3, 7, 18, 39. 

Ball Bearings: 29 

Carpets (Oriental): 10 

Cellophane and Glassine: 8 

Chemicals: 6, 23, 24, 27, 28 

Clothing and Accessories: 19, 36. 

Construction and Building Materials 
14, 18, 24, 43 

Diesel Engines: 38 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 40 

Duck Down: 25. 


and Parts 


Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 7, 11, 


17, 18, 20, 43. 
Engineering Equipment: 17 
Fats and Oils: 25 
Foodstuffs: 13, 25. 
Furniture: 4, 18, 22. 
General Merchandise: 15 
Glass; 7. 

Hardware and Tools: 7, 
Hides and Bristles: 25. 
Hotel Equipment: 18. 
House Furnishings: 4, 19. 
Jute, Hemp, and Grass; 25. 


12, 13, 14, 18, 43. 


G, 7, 24, 


Lumber: 21. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—1l4, 37. 
Construction, Road, and Maintenance—38. 
Industrial—3, 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 20, 30, 32, 34, 
38. 
Machine Tools: 32. 
Metals and Minerals: 31, 35. 
Mining Equipment: 38. 
Novelties: 11, 17, 25. 
Oileloth: 19. 
Paper and Paper Products: 8, 25. 
Plumbing Fixtures: 7, 18. 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 11. 
Raffia: 13. 
Refrigeration: 11. 
Roofing Slates: 24. 
Rope and Cordage: 26. 
Rubber Products: 33. 
Service-Station Equipment: 7. 
Shoe Findings: 16. 
Synthetic Material: 42. 
Technical Information: 4. 
Tertiles: 1, 9, 12, 13, 16, 19, 25, 41. 
Tae: 7. 
Woodworking: 4. 
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enware, fine glassware, hand-woven tap- 


estries, toys, machinery, optical goods, 


and clothing. 

While most of the text is in German, 
much of the illustrative material carried 
English translations. 

With the thought that American buy- 
ers and importers may be interested in 
examining these directories, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is making them avail- 
able on a loan basis to inquirers. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Peruvian Match Monopoly 
Seeks Bids on Matches 


Bids to furnish matches are invited 
from United States manufacturers and 
suppliers by the Peruvian Match Monop- 
oly. Quantities desired are as follows: 
(1) 2,500 or 5,000 cases of 10,C00 matches 
each, packed in boxes of 30 matches 
each; and (2) 2,500 or 5,000 cases of 
10,009 matches each, packed in boxes of 
60 matches each. 

Offers should quote net prices c. i. f. 
Callao, Mollendo, Talara, Pacasmayo, 
and other major Peruvian ports. 

The first shipment is to be made dur- 
ing the second fortnight of March 1948, 
with subsequent shipments each month 
thereafter, in quantities not less than 500 
or 1,000 large boxes of each type, accord- 
ing to the total quantity contracted. 

Bids will be received until 11 a. m., 
October 9, 1947. 

Copies of bid terms may be obtained 
from the Mesa de Partes, Caja de Deposi- 
tos y Consignaciones, Departmento de 
Recaudacion, Pasaje Correo, L‘ma, Peru, 
to which agency completed offers are to 
be directed. 


Santos Municipality 


Seeks To Remove Hill 


The Municipality of Santos, Brazil, is 
seeking the assistance of American en- 
gineering-contracting companies rela- 
tive to demolishing Monte Serrat, a hill 
situated virtually in the center of the 
city. 

American firms experienced in and 
having equipment with which to carry 
out a job of this type should communi- 
cate with the Mayor of Santos, Senhor 
Rubens Ferreira Martins, to acquant him 
with their qualifications and to obtain 
further details concerning the proposed 
work. 


Bids Invited To Furnish 
Six New Cargo Vessels 

Invitation to bid on furnishing six new 
cargo vessels of 5,600 tons total dead- 
weight has been extended by the Flota 


Mercante Grancolombiana, S. A., accord- 
ing to the American Embassy in Bogota, 
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Colombia. Each vessel is to have 28,000 
cubic feet of refrigerated cargo capacity. 

While no time limit has been set for 
for the submission of tenders, it is un- 
derstood that they should be entered as 
promptly as possible. 

One copy of specifications is available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained direct 
from Dr. Alvaro Diaz, Manager, Flota 
Mercante Grancolombiana, S. A., Bo- 
gota, Colombia, to whom completed bids 
are to be addressed. 


Bids Invited To Build 
Bridge in El Salvador 


Bids for the construction of a $2,000,- 
000, 600-meter-long suspension bridge 
across the Rio Lempa have been invited 
by the office of the Proveeduria General, 
Government of El] Salvador. 

The proposed bridge is to consist of a 
center span of 360 meters and two end 
spans of 120 meters each. The rein- 
forced concrete bridge deck is to be 8.6 
meters wide, including two sidewalks. 

Plans, specifications, and other details 
relating to the proposal may be had from 
Sr. R. E. Casteneda, Proveedor General, 
San Salvador, El Salvador. Extension of 
the closing date, announced as Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, has been requested through 
the American Embassy. 


South African Market for 
Irrigation Equipment 


The South African Government’s 
efforts to increase agricultural output 
promise a substantial market for irri- 
gation equipment in the Union of South 
Africa, according to a recent report from 
the American Legation in Pretoria 

Most of the irrigation is supplied py 
bore-holes, and it is understood that, 
in addition to the Government’s irriga- 
tion schemes and bore-hole drilling, 
number of permits have been granted to 
private undertakings for additional 
projects. 

American manufacturers interested in 
this market may obtain a list of possible 
distributors for irrigation equipment, 
subject to a charge of $1, from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Iraq Bank Will Buy 
Bakery Equipment 


The Industrial Bank of Baghdad, 
Iraq, is in the market for electrical bak- 
ery equipment and machinery for wrap- 
ping bread. 

The plant is to be of a capacity suffi- 
cient to produce from 10,000 to 50,000 
loaves of 1 kilogram each and 200,000 
samoons (a French type of bread made 


into a 200-gram flat oval loaf), Wrap. 
ping machinery is to be capable of Slic. 
ing, wrapping, and sealing 50,000 loaves 
Additional specifications concerning this 
equipment are available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
35, D.C. 

According to the American Embassy 
in Baghdad, the Industrial Bank js 4 
state institution organized to foster the 
industrialization of Iraq. It already has 
business interests in several industries, 
and is now endeavoring to promote pro. 
duction of wholesome bread in Baghdad. 

Quotations of furnishing the desireg 
equipment should be sent to Sherif My. 
hammad Amin Haidar, Industrial Bank 
Rashid Street, Baghdad, Iraq. . 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Richard R. Dauncey, repre- 
senting Cooke & Dauncey, 187 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in obtain. 
ing new agencies for tertiles. Scheduled to 
arrive during October, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: e/o 
Meadows Wye & Co., In¢ 10 Bridge Street, 
New York, N. Y Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago 

2. Australia—John and Thomas Ramsay, 
representing Kiwi Polish Co. Pty. Ltd, 188 
Burnley Street, Richmond, Melbourne, Vic. 
toria, are interested in investigating possible 
plant sites and in other necessary arrange- 
ments for establishing a branch factory in 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive Sep. 
tember 30, via New York City, for a visit of 
6 months. U. S. address: c/o Philadelphia 
National Bank, 1416 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Itinerary: New York and Phil. 
adelphia 

3. Brazil—-Gentil de Faria Andrade, repre- 
senting Thela Comercial S. A., 149 Rua Maria 
Thereza, Sao Paulo, is interested in new 
agencies for truck tratlers and for a complete 


line of pumps Scheduled to arrive Septem. 
ber 9, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months U. S. address: c/o R. G. Le Tour- 


neau, Inc., 36 Broad Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Peoria, Racine, Minneapolis, Washington, 
and New Orleans 

4. Chile—Lloyd M. Roberts, Lincoyan 531, 
Santiago, is interested in studying modem 
manufacturing processes for the production 


of furniture kitchen cabinets, and wood- 
working in general Also, he desires infor- 
mation on the use of plastic laminates for 


tops of kitchen furniture. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 12, via Miami, for a visit if 
3 or 4 month U. S. address: Elk River, 
Minn Itinerary: Grand Rapids, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cincin- 
nati, and New York 

5. Colombia Tulio I. Rosado S., represent- 
ing E. A. Rosado & Cia., Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
651, Barranquilla, is interested in purchasing 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive September 
12, via Miami, for a visit of about 6 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Mecke & Co., 82 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary New York, 
Miami, Boston, and Washington 

6. Colombia—Jorge Uribe J., representing 
L. & R. Pelaez, Edificio Henry No. 405, Medel- 
lin, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
ndustrial machinery, construction materials 
and raw materials for the textile and chemical 
industries. Scheduled to arrive September 
12, via Miami, for a visit of 144 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Vanderburgh & Co., 25 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Atlanta, New York, and Miami 
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7. Colombia ~Miguel A. Valenzuela, repre- 
senting Casa Valenzuela S. A., Apartado Aereo 
No. 576, Bucaramanga, 1s interested in im- 

rting into Colombia the following lines: 
construction materials, electrical and plumb- 
ing supplies used in building (particularly 
cast-iron pipe) , window glass, tile for roofing, 
foor and wall tile, hardware accessories used 
in building, and wallboard or similar mate- 
rials suitable for insulating ceilings. Also, he 
desires to import equipment and supplies for 
grvice stations, including general line of 
spare parts and accessories for both automo- 
piles and trucks usually carried by service 
stations, gasoline pumps, machines for wash- 
ing cars, and air-compressor units to be used 
in conjunction with the washing machines 
and with hydraulic lifts. Mr. Valenzuela is 
now in the United States for about 6 weeks 
v.S. address: c/o The Oakland Chemical Co., 
Inc., 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City 

8, Ecuador Abraham Adolfo Ginsberg, 
representing Adolfo A. Ginsberg (OMEGA, 
Fabrica de articulos de papel), Ramirez Da- 
yalos, 233, Quito, is interested in kraft paper, 
greaseproof paper, glassine and cellophane in 
colors. He is now in the United States until 
October 20. U.S. address: Hotel Raleigh, 121 
West Seventy-second Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City and vicinity 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 30.) 

9. England James Niven, representing 
Gayonnes Ltd., 22 Grafton Street, Mayfair, 
London, W. 1, is interested in selling linens 
and soft furnishings Scheduled to arrive 
September 16, via New York City, for an in- 
definite period. U.S. address: c/o New York 
Athletic Club, Seventh Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York (until October 18), Boston, Buffalo 
Toledo, Detroit, and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

10. Greece—Diran G. Avedikian, Harilaou, 
Leoforos 3, =19. Salonika, is interested in 
exporting hand-made_ oriental carpets 
Scheduled to arrive September 23, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 months. U. S. 
address: c’o Souren Z. Avedikian, 58 Willow 
Avenue, Larchmont, New York Itinerary 
New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre 
pared. 

ll. Jraq—Badi Amin Zaki, representing 
General Radio & Accessories Supply Stores 
Rashid Street, Baghdad, is interested in 
adios, refrigerators, air conditioners, appli- 
ances, novelty goods, building materials, 
lighting equipment, and fans. Scheduled to 
arrive September 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Philco 
International Corp., 50 Broadway, New York 
4,.N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and St. Louis 

12, Madagascar—Jefferaly Mamodaly Cas- 
sam Chenai, representing Etablissements M. 
Cassam Chenai and Fils, 37 Avenue Grandi- 
dier, Tananarive, is interested in purchasing 
cotton piece good machinery, and hardware 
Scheduled to arrive the end of September 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address © Pilot International Corp., 
202-206 East Forty-fourth Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, and other cities in the south. 

13. Madagascar—Goulamhoussen Maham- 
ode Rafdjee, representing Ravdjee & Com- 
pagnie, Avenue de la Reunion, Tananarive, 
1S interested in purchasing cotton piece 
goods, hardware, and other commodities, 
and in finding United States markets for 
vanilla beans, cloves. ra ja fiber, and other 
Madagascar products. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of September, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2months. U.S. address: c/o Pilot 
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International Corp., 202-206 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York 17,N. Y. Itinerary: 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and other cities 
in the south. 

14. Mexico—Ellis D. Frigar, Diaz M ron 403 
Pte., Tampico, is interested in contacting 
United States manufacturers desiring direct 
representation in Mexico for agricultural and 
industrial machinery, mechanical special- 
ties, building materials, hardware, and tools. 
He is now in the United States for several 
months. U. S. address: 6342 Drexel Road, 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. Itinerary: Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. Panama-—Manfred Engel, representing 
Irving Zapp Co., S. A., P. O. Box 1382, No. 32 
Avenida Central, Panama, R. P., is interested 
in obtaining agencies for general merchan- 
dise, except machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
September 14, via New Orleans, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Governor Clin- 
ton Hotel, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Chicago, 
Syracuse, Philadelphia, New York, and Miami. 

16. Switzerland—Jean Schlapbach, repre- 
senting Bally’s Shoe Factories Ltd., Schonen- 
werd, is interested in linings, tertiles, and 
all other accessories for shoe manufacturing 
(except leather). Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 14, via New York City, for a visit of 
6 to 8 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Bally Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Springfield, 
Lynn, Brockton, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 

17. Syria—Georges Maalouf, Bab-Sharki, 
No. 3, Damascus, representing Comptoir 
Commercial du  Moyen-Orient (Gaston 
Dalleggio & Cie.), Shuhada Street, Immeuble 
Sabki, Damascus, is interested in engineers’ 
field supplies, electrical equipment, and 
novelties. Scheduled to arrive the first week 
of October, via New York City, for a visit 
of 60 days. U.S. address: c/o Lebanese Con- 
sulate General, 121 East Sixty-Ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Mil- 
waukee, Los Angeles, and Boston 

18. Union of South Africa—W. H. Fowkes, 
representing Motacs (Pty.) Ltd., 28 Riebeek 
Street, P.O. Box 1793, Capetown, is interested 
in obtaining representations for automotive 
spare parts and accessories, domestic elec- 
trical appliances, builders’ hardware, plumb- 
ing, hotel furniture and equipment. He is 
now in the United States until October 10. 
U.S. address: c/o H. P. Innis & Co., 24 State 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and vicinity. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, Auzust 2.) 

19. Union of South Africa—Alfred Jacob, 
representing Progress Sales Co., Pinn's Bldg., 
Kruis Street, P. O. Box 8122, Johannesburg, 
is interested in obtaining representations for 
cotton, rayon, and woolen piece goods and 
yarns; sheets and pillowcases; handkerchiefs, 
men's knitwear; men’s and women’s under- 
wear, and oilcloth. He is now in the United 
States until the end of February 1948. U.S. 
address: Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Avenue 
and Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Boston, Providence, Baltimore 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
and Exeter 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 6.) 

20. Union of South Africa—Ole Lawson, 
representing Lawson & Kirk, Corner Long 
and Longmarket Streets, P. O. Box 2005, 
Capetown, is interested in dry-cleaning ma- 
chinery and electrical appliances, such as 
vacuum cleaners, polishers, and washing 
machines. Scheduled to arrive during 
October, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Fenchurch Ex- 


port Corp., 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and home 
cities of leading manufacturers of dry-clean- 
ing machinery. 


Import Opportunities 


21. Costa Rica—Suerre Lumber Ltd., Apar- 
tado 1138, Av., 5 Calles 2/4, San Jose, desire 
to export 150,000 board feet per month of 
lumber—caobilla or cedro macho (cedrela 
spp.). Partial shipment allowed. Specifica- 
tions: circular sawn 4/4 and 8/4, 4 inches 
and wider, 6 feet and longer, average 8 
inches wide and 12 feet long. Quality, price, 
and percentage of production as follows: 
FAS—$165 per thousand—35 percent of pro- 
duction; Selects—$135 per thousand—20 
percent of production; No. 1 common—#$120 
per thousand—35 percent of production; No. 
2 common—$90 per thousand—10 percent 
of production. Lumber is locally inspected 
according to rules of National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

22. Denmark—Horsens Kudve- og Mvbel- 
fabrik, Slotsgade 19, Horsens, offer to export 
wicker and wooden furniture. 

23. England—-Pulmer Lime Co., Ltd., 28 
Eccleston Street, London, S. W. 1., wish to 
export fine air-flotated chalk (calcium car- 
bonate) , quality CaCO;, content 97.5 percent, 
passing 300 British Standard Screen, leaving 
4 percent residue. 

24. England—The Warrington Slate Com- 
pany Limited, 33 Bold Street, Warrington, 
Lancs., desires to export large quantities of 
high-quality roofing slates, as well as other 
building materials. 

25. Hong Kong—Hang Hing Hong, 90 Bon- 
ham Strand East, wish to export tung oil, 
linseed oil, teaseed oil, sesame seeds, sesame- 
seed oil, cassia bark, gallnuts, ginger, cam- 
phor powder, Chinese grass, jute and hemp, 
duck down, buffalo and cow hides, bristles, 
fire crackers, silk embroideries, and oil-paper 
umbrellas. 

26. Italy—Carlo Bertoldo, 9 Via Arduino, 
Ivrea, offers to export 150,000 kilograms an- 
nually of rope and cordage made from a 
commercial-type hemp, suitable for nets 
and ships. 

27. Peru—Asher, Kates y Compania S. A., 
Apartado No. 2404, Lima, wishes to export 
finely ground cube powder to American in- 
secticide manufacturers. 


Export Opportunities 


28. Belgium—S. A. “Belgcchimie,”’ 12, rue 
Farman, Ghent, seeks purchase quotations for 
50-ton shipment of white arsenic in powder, 
99 percent pure and free of chlorine. 

29. England—S. E. Macy & Co., Limited, 
Coronation House, 4 Lloyds Avenue, London, 


(Continued on p. 35) 





Berlin Firm Again Active in 
Producing Soap 


The Pfeilring Works in Berlin, for- 
merly Jaffe & Darmstaedter, now has 
one of its two plants almost completely 
restored to operation, and the other will 
be in operation before the end of the 
year. The firm manufactures chemical 
and technical household goods, soaps, 
and polishes. 

The British press reported that in 
June 1947 the firm produced 80,000 soap 
tablets, 100,000 pieces of shaving soap, 
150,000 packets of protective cream, and 
about 100,000 jars of cold cream. 
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| NEWS by COUNTRIES = 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Agreement on Nitrates Signed With 
Chile.—A special nitrate agreement, forming 
an integral part of the Argentine-Chilean 
trade and financial agreement (Agreement on 
Customs Union and Economic and Financial 
Cooperation) of December 13, 1946, was signed 
by representatives of the Governments of 
Argentina and Chile on July 12, 1947, at 
Buenos Aires. It will be valid for a period of 
3 years from the date on which the general 
agreement becomes effective and will be con- 
sidered as renewed from year to year unless 
one of the parties, with 6 months’ advance 
notice, expresses its intention to terminate it 
at the end of any period. 

Provisions of the special agreement are as 
follows: The Government of Chile agrees to 
reserve annually for export to Argentina all 
the Chilean nitrate of soda which Argentina 
may need to import. 

The Government of Chile also agrees to 
maintain in Argentine territory a minimum 
stock of 15,000 metric tons of Chilean nitrate 
of soda at no cost whatever to the Argentine 
Government, which will at all times be avail- 
able to it. 

Should Argentina, without advance notice 
of 3 months, withdraw an amount greater 
than 3,000 metric tons, the foregoing obliga- 
tion will be considered fulfilled, up to 90 days, 
for the amount in excess of that quantity. 

The prices for the nitrate of soda in the 
stock pile will be those prevailing in the inter- 
national market at the time each withdrawal 
is made, and payment therefor will be made 
in cash at the time of withdrawal. 

Chile’s obligation to maintain a stock pile 
will continue in force until 3 years after the 
termination of the present agreement or 
until 3 years after the manufacture of nitro- 
gen has begun or a plant for that purpose 
has been constructed anywhere in South 
America 

Argentina will import for its consumption 
under equal conditions, Chilean nitrate of 
soda exclusively 

Chilean nitrate of soda will be exempt in 
Argentina from atl kinds of import licenses 
and customs duties. 

The currency or foreign exchange derived 
from the nitrates will be converted in Argen- 
tina at the rate of exchange now applied to 
nitrate imports. 

The Government of Argentina on the other 
hand, agrees not to establish a plant or plants 
for the manufacture of synthetic nitrogenous 
fertilizers, including ammonia and synthetic 
nitric acids. It also agrees not to give facil- 
ities, nor grant privileges or customs protec- 
tion to any person, public or private, for the 
establishment of nitrogen-product factories 

These commitments will cease automati- 
cally with immediate notice to the other con- 
tracting party, whenever there has begun in 
any country of the South American conti- 
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nent the manufacture of synthetic 


nitrogen 
or the construction of a plant or plants for 
that purpose 

In the application of this agreement 
understood that 


it is 


(a) Chilean nitrate will be considered to 
be the natural nitrate of soda and the natu- 
ral sodium potassium nitrates of Chile what- 
ever the use to which they are put. 

(b) Chilean nitrates may be brought into 
Argentina through the ports of Buencs Aires, 
Bahia Blanca, Rosario, Mendoza, Salta, and 
others that may be mutually agreed upon by 
the Governments of Chile and Argentina 

(c) Ships transporting Chilean nitrates 
will enjoy in matters of entry, docking, and 
clearance in Argentine ports, the same facili- 
ties granted or that may be granted for this 
purpose to ships transporting the most fa- 
vored similar product 

The Chilean nitrate stcck pile will, in the 
absence of a new agreement on the subject 
between the two Governments, be established 
and stored as follows 

1. One thousand five hundred metric 
at Villa Maria (Cordova Province), the costs 
of storing, maintaining, and security being 
for the account of the Argentine Government 

2. The remainder, in Buencs Aires or other 
places that may be agreed upon, with the 
costs of transportation, storing, maintenance 
and security for the account of the Chilean 
Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corporation 

Control of the nitrate stock pile will be 
effected by the Argentine Government 
through the Director General of Military 
Manufactures and by the Chilean Nitrate and 
Iodine Sales Corporation through its agents 
in Argentina 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
uary 18, 1947, for announcement of 
the Argentine-Chilean Trade and 
Agreement. | 
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Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bill for Placing Imports and Exports Under 
Prior License.—The Brazilian Diario Carioca 
of August 18, 1947, reported that the Indus- 
try and Commerce Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies had approved the final form 
of a bill whereby the interchange of Brazilian 
exports with foreign countries will be 
under the regime of prior license for 
of 1 year. The bill, as approved 
tee, then was to be 


placed 
a period 
in Commit- 
submitted to the full 
Chamber for action. Imports of foodstuffs of 
prime necessity and of pharmaceuticals are 
excepted from the proposed law 

Cotton Yarn: Export Embargo Withdrawn 
Now Placed Under Export License The 
Brazilian export embargo on cotton yarn has 
been withdrawn and export again per- 
mitted, subject to license, provided that the 
proportion of 80 percent carded and 20 per- 
cent combed yarn is maintained, according 
to order No. 276 of July 24, 1947 


are 








FS 


~ 






Quotas for the various producing firms wi) 
be established on the basis of their produc. 
tion during the preceding year, and shipment 
by nonproducing firms will be permissible 
only against such quotas. Exports to coup. 
tries with which Brazil has signed an agree. 
ment for the shipment of cotton yarn wij 
be given preference. 

|For announcement of the export prohi- 
bition on cotton yarns, see FOREIGN COMMER(y 
WEEKLY of September 21, 1946.| 

Sardines; Export Prohibition Removed 
Now Under License——The Brazilian export 
prohibition On preserved sardines has beep 
removed. They have been made subject to 
export license by order No. 350 of the Min- 
ister of Finance. It was officially stated that 
this measure was taken because of the large 
stocks of sardines, principally of foreign ori- 
gin, on the market, and the excess of domestic 
production over requirements 

[For announcement of the export prohibi- 
tion on preserved sardines, see FoREICN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 21, 1946.} 


British West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Lurury Articles 
Trinidad and Tobago: Additional Duty Im- 
posed.—In accordance with the provisions of 
the Trade Duty Ordinance, 1947, published in 
the Trinidad Royal of July 31, 1947, 
a “trade” duty has been imposed on certain 


Imported Into 


Gazette 


luxury articles imported into Trinidad and 
Tobago, B. W. I., in addition to the import 
duties regularly payable on these items 
Effective July 25, 1947, these taxes will con- 
tinue in force until December 31, 1948 
This tax amounts to #2 (Trinidad cur- 
rency) per gallon on sparkling wines and 


$1 per gallon on other wines; 
valorem on 


10 percent ad 


cameras, photographic appli- 


ances, and materials other than chemicals 
pictures, toys and games, and watches and 
clocks valued at more than $15; 30 percent 


ad valorem on jewelry 
plated ware 


perfumery, plate and 
and silk and silk manufactures; 


40 percent ad valorem on bullion; 15 cents 
per pack on playing cards; and 1 cent per 
linear foot on cinematographic films. (The 


Trinidad dollar —US80.843.) 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Further Exten Reduced Rates of 
Duty Granted to United Kingdom The re- 
duced rates of duty granted to imports into 
Canada from the United Kingdom under 
terms of the War Exchange Conservation Act, 
1940, are to continue until December 15, 1947, 


sion of 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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py an order in council dated August 20 ana 
jssued by the Department of National Rev- 
enue, Ottawa. 

Originally due to expire on June 30 of this 
year, the first extension of the period of 
time for the reductions in the preferential 
rates accorded goods imported from the 
United Kingdom until October 1 was an- 
nounced in May 1947. 

The order states that unless otherwise 
determined, the War Exchange Conservation 
Act will be terminated on December 15, 1947, 
and on and after that date United Kingdom 
goods covered by the Act imported into 
Canada will be subject to the regular rates 
of the British preferential tariff. 

“Made in Canada” Ruling Affects Parking 
Meters—A Canadian customs ruling, effec- 
tive September 23, 1947, declares that coin- 
operated parking meters (mechanical tim- 
ing devices installed by municipalities to con- 
trol the parking of motor vehicles) to be of 
a class or kind made in Canada, according 
to Canadian customs memorandum series D, 
No, 51, of September 2, 1947 

The effect of this ruling is to increase the 
duty from 10 to 25 percent ad valorem on 
such imports from the United States. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Withdrawal of Open General License.—The 
Government of Ceylon has withdrawn open 
general licenses relating to imports from 
all nonsterling sources of supply, effective 
August 22, 1947. According to the Finan- 
cial Secretary, this action Was necessary to 
prevent further deterioration of Ceylon’s 
dollar position 

Upon resumption of exchange operations 
in connection with additional imports from 
nonsterling countries, it will be the policy 
of the Government to confine authorized im- 
ports to food and other essential items. 
Acomprehensive plan covering imports from 
all areas, whether sterling or nonsterling, 
is under preparation for consideration by the 
new Cabinet 

The comprehensive control which appears 
in the offing is related to Ceylon’s adverse 
balance of trade during the first 5 months 
of 1947. Compared with a favorable visible 
balance of 56,400,000 rupees for the first 
5 months of 1946, there was an unfavorable 
balance of 64,100,000 rupees for the corre- 
sponding period in 1947. Trade with the 
United States, however, showed a favorable 
balance of 10,600,000 rupees for the 5-month 
period, compared with a favorable balance of 
28,000,000 rupees in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


LIVING Costs IN SHANGHAI CONTINUE TO 
RISE 


The further marked depreciation of 
the Chinese national dollar is revealed by 
cost-of-living indexes released by the 
Statistical Department of the Shanghai 
Municipal Government, for the month 
of August 1947. The accompanying 
table, showing cost-of-living indexes for 
three Shanghai _ residents, 
furnishes a basis for comparing living 
costs in August 1947 with those of June 
1947 and the prewar levels prevailing in 


classes of 


September 27. 


1947 


THO0686—47 


1936. As pointed out in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 9, 1947, the cost 
of living in Shanghai has multiplied 
several times within a relatively short 
time. 


Cost-of-Living Indexes in Shanghai 


(1986 100) 
e 1us 
Item or | Aa 

For Chinese workers 

Food 2, 760, 000 | 3, 280, 000 

Housing 1,730,000 | 2,110,000 

Clothing 3, 920, 000 | 5, 670,000 

Miscellaneous 2, 330, 000 | 3,490, 000 

General index 2, 530,000 | 3, 100, 000 
For Chinese salaried employees 

Food 2,910,000 | 3, 550, 000 

Housing 160, 000 780, 000 

Clothing 4, 250,000 | 5, 720, 000 

Miscellaneous 1,770, 000 | 3,008, 000 

General index 1,970,000 | 2,670, 000 
For Western foreign salaried en 

ployees in Shanghai 

Food 3, 080,000 | 3.630, 000 

Housing 610,000 | 1,110, 000 

Clothing 3, 30,000 | 4, 450, 000 

Miscellaneous 1, 200, 000 | 2, 180, 000 

General index 1,930,000 | 2, 590, 000 


At the end of August, the daily an- 
nounced market rate for Chinese cur- 
rency was quoted at CN$38,500 per US$1, 
which was 220.83 percent higher than the 
official rate of CN$12,000 per US$1, but 
14.44 percent less than the black-market 
rate of CN$45,000 per US$1. Gold bars 
of 10.0471 troy-ounce weight, officially 
quoted at CN$4,800,000, sold for CN$26,- 
300,000, or 447.2 percent above the official 
rate. 


Exchange and Finance 


Chinese Open-Market Rates Approved for 
the Sale and Redemption of Bond and Note 
Issues.—According to information received 
from the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, the Chinese Executive Yuan at a 
special meeting held August 30, 1947, decided 
to resume immediately the sale of 1947 
United States dollar short-term Treasury 
notes at open-market rates as announced by 
Appointed Banks, with interest and principle 
repayable on maturity at open-market rates— 
currently about CN$39,000 to US$1. (The 
sale of short-term Treasury notes was tempo- 
rarily suspended by order of the Ministry of 
Finance following announcement of the re- 
vised foreign-exchange regulations on August 
18, 1947.) 

In addition, it was declared that, on ma- 
turity, all foreign currency domestic bonds 
issued prior to and following Pearl Harbor 
will be redeemed in Chinese currency at open- 
market rates. These issues include the fol- 
lowing: 1937 sterling and United States cur- 
rency bonds; 1939 sterling and United States 
currency reconstruction bonds; 1941 Allied 
victory United States currency bonds; and 
1947 United States currency savings bonds. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentation of Shipments Including Air 
Express —The documents required for ship- 
ments to Czechoslovakia, including those by 
air express, consignments of samples, and 
transit packages, according to a report of 
August 1, 1947, from the American Embassy 
in Prague, are as follows: Import 
except for parcels for which payment is not 


license, 


made; pro forma invoice with copy which 
must accompany the import license; and 
shipper’s export declaration. Consular in- 
voices and certificates of origin at present are 
not required. 

The importation of goods of all kinds into 
Czechoslovakia is prohibited without a spe- 
cial permit issued by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, with the exception of certain items 
such as supplies for foreign missions in 
Czechslovakia, free scientific, art, industrial, 
and handicraft objects for public collections 
or scientific work, free textbooks and educa- 
tional aids, free trade samples, catalogs, and 
advertising matter, and certain other items 
imported free of cost. An importer must 
obtain an import license prior to the final 
conclusion of a trade transaction. In apply- 
ing for an import license the Czechoslovak 
importer must submit with his application a 
pro forma invoice with a copy. 

The importation, exportation, or transit of 
certain goods is restricted by special control 
measures. Accordingly, a special permit, in 
addition to a regular import permit, should 
be obtained by the Czechoslovak importer. 
These goods fall into the following classifi- 
cations: Commodities under State monopo- 
lies (tobacco and tobacco products, salt, arti- 
ficial sweetening stuffs, explosive materials, 
and spirits); those restricted by reason of 
public security (explosives, arms, and parts 
of weapons) ; those restricted because of pub- 
lic health or veterinary reasons (prohibitions 
relating to epidemics of infectious diseases, 
poisons, opium and other narcotics, marga- 
rine and other edible fats, medicinals, cos- 
metic dietetic preparations sold as medicinals, 
and similar commodites, animals, plants, and 
anmal raw stuffs); and those restricted for 
other reasons (articles of precious metals, 
imitations of Treasury notes, bank notes, and 
securities, prohibited printed matter, foreign 
lottery tickets, and simlar artcles). Importa- 
tion and exportation of films is reserved to 
the State itself. 

Samples may be imported without a per- 
mit from the Ministry of Foreign Trade only 
if unsalable (such as patterns of fabrics and 
collections of samples) and if free of cost 

The final invoice is required by the im- 
porter for payment of the duty, the turn- 
over tax, and other dues in clearing goods 
through the customs. Under the customs 
laws the consignor of a shipment of gocds 
destined for importation or transit and Car- 
ried as freight by some public conveyance 
(post, railway, ship, or airplane), is required 
to submit with the bill of lading a copy 
of the shipper’s export declaration signed 
by himself, in lieu of a customs declaration. 
For air shipments, when the export dec- 
laration has been lost, customs officials at 
the airfield have been accepting a copy of 
the bill of lading to be used in preparing 
a substitute customs declaration. 

If the export declaration has been omitted 
or lost in transit, the forwarding concern 
first submitting the goods to the Customs 
must make out and sign a customs declara- 
tion in place of the missing export declara- 
tion. Both the export declaration and the 
customs declaration must show the exact 
name of the consignor and the consignee, the 
country of origin, the quantity, marks, and 
number of the pieces of freight, the type of 
packing, the quantity and type of the goods 
according to customary commercial nomen- 
clature, and the price of the goods. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control—Several Items Removed 
from Prohibited List—Since the enactment 
of the new basic emergency foreign-exchange 
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control law on June 6, 1947 (see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 5, July 12, and August 
9, 1947) two measures have been announced 
modifying the original control lists, by which 
import commodities were classified in Cate- 
gories A,B, C, and Prohibited. In both cases, 
the modifications consist in removing com- 
modities from the Prohibited List and plac- 
ing them in a higher category. 

Decree No. 1199, effective July 8, 1947, added 
tooth brushes and ordinary combs to Cate- 
gory B, this revision being necessitated by an 
error in publishing the original lists. 

Ministerial resolution No. 246, effective 
August 23, 1947, removed a substantial num- 
ber of additional articles from the Prohibited 
List, and placed them in Category C. The 
goods covered by this resolution include al- 
coholic beverages; bicycles, tricycles, and mo- 
torcycles; hides and skins; playing cards and 
sporting goods; certain paper products; and 
raw materials for industry. 

Detailed lists of the articles covered by 
decree No. 1199 and resolution No. 246, as well 
as the original classification lists, are on file 
in the Field Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Interested United States export- 
ers may obtain information regarding the 
classification of specified articles upon in- 
quiry there or by addressing the. Areas 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY OF THE COMBINED 
U. S.-U. K. ZONE 


A plan adopted in March 1946, which 
provided for the restriction of Germany’s 
industrial production to 70-75 percent of 
the 1936 level, has been revised, accord- 
ing to a joint announcement of August 
29, 1947, by the Military Governors of 
the United States and British Zones. 
The revised plan, under which industrial 
capacity will be retained in the combined 
U. S.-U. K. Zone sufficient to permit pro- 
duction at approximately the full 1936 
level, is designed to permit a self-sup- 
porting economy for the bizonal area, 
which, the announcement states, is im- 
possible to attain without materially in- 
creasing the production capacities in the 
metals, machinery, and chemical indus- 
tries provided in the original plan. 

It is pointed out that to be self- 
sustaining, the bizonal area must obtain 
the products in which it is deficient. 
either as imports from outside Germany 
or in trade with the rest of Germany. 
Steel and steel products are the most 
needed and therefore the most depend- 
able trade commodities required by the 
rest of Germany in exchange for key 
products essential to the combined Zone. 
In addition, it is estimated that the Zone 
will need to export to other countries at 
least 15 percent more by volume than 
in 1936, to finance essential imports of 
food and raw materials. Before the war 
the broad fields of metals, machinery, 
and chemicals comprised two-thirds of 
the total exports from the Zone. In 
order to meet the higher export require- 
ments, the level of exports from these 
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restricted industries will need to be 
greater than the prewar level, as a suffi- 
cient increase in the exports from non- 
restricted industries, such as textiles, 
ceramics, and other consumer goods, is 
believed to be impracticable. 

The new levels fixed by the revised plan 
for the bizonal area are as follows (all 
figures in German marks refer to 1936 
prices) : 


Steel. The limit on annual steel production 
is to be fixed at 10,700,000 ingot tons, and suf- 
ficient capacity to produce that tonnage is to 
be retained. The March 1946 plan limited 
steel capacity for all of Germany to 7,500,000 
tons, with actual production in any single 
year not to exceed 5,800,000 tons 

Heavy machinery. Sufficient capacity will 
be retained for production valued at 500,000,- 
000 marks annually, or about 80 percent of 
prewar production 

Light machinery. Sufficient capacity will be 
retained for production with a valuation of 
916,000,000 marks annually, or about 119 per- 
cent of prewar production 

Precision optics. Present capacity will be 
retained to provide for domestic needs and 
to attain exports equal to those of 1936 

Phototechnics. Present capacity will be re- 
tained to provide 150 percent of prewar ex- 
ports plus domestic requirements 

Watchmaking. Present capacity will be re- 
tained except for one plant which had been 
converted to war use 

Precision mechanics. Capacity in excess of 
that in the prewar period will be retained 
but all plants built for or substantially modi- 
fied to war use will be removed as reparations 

Machine Capacity sufficient to pro- 
duce items having a value of 170,000,000 
marks yearly will be retained 

Agricultural and road tractors Present 
annual capacity of 16,500 will be retained 

Automotive industry. Capacity will be re- 
tained for the production of 160,000 passen- 
cars and 61,500 commercial vehicles 

Electrical engineering Present capacity 
will be retained except for three war plants 


tools 


ger 


Present capacity is estimated at about 150 
percent of the pre-war level 

Chemicals Approximately the 1936 ca- 
pacity will be retained, which is about 42 
percent more than that provided in the 
original plan 

Plastics. Capacity somewhat larger than 
during the prewar period will be retained 


Dyestuffs. Capacity for the production of 
34,000 tons will be retained, a level somewhat 
below that of the prewar period 

Pharmaceuticals. Present capacity will be 
retained except for one atabrine plant. This 
will leave a capacity equal to about 87 per- 
cent of the prewar rate 

Miscellaneous chemicals A capacity 
greater than the prewar level to be retained 

Basic organic and inorganic chemicals 
Capacity will be retained to permit output 
at about prewar level 


Cement. Present capacity will be retained 
Electric power No further removals of 
power stations will take place except for 


power stations attached to industrial plants 
scheduled for reparations 

Nonferrous metals Fabricating capacity 
for 215,000 tons of copper will be retained 

The production of aluminum, beryllium, 
vanadium, and magnesium is prohibited 
under the original plan; however, no plants 
in these industries will be made available 
for reparations pending further review. No 
change is proposed with regard to ball bear- 
ings, synthetic ammonia, synthetic rubber, 
and synthetic gasoline and oil Under the 
old plan, production facilities for the lat- 
ter group of items are to be eliminated ul- 
timately but will be retained temporarily 


to meet domestic requirements until] the 
necessary imports become available and can 
be paid for. 


Commercial Law Digests 


American-Owned Property in United 
States Zone: Custodians Should Be Des. 
ignated Before January 1, 1948 —The 
Military Government will relinquish re. 
sponsibility on January 1, 1948, for the 
operation and management of thousands 
of properties owned by United Nations 
nationals, in the United States Zone of 
Germany, according to an announcement 
of the Finance Division of the Uniteg 
States Military Government on Septem. 
ber 9, 1947. Owners of property in that 
Zone should, therefore, take immediate 
steps to designate custodians of 
properties. 

Although a program was previously 
reported for decontrolling many of the 
properties which at present are under 
protective custody of the Military Goy- 
ernment merely because of absentee 
ownership ‘(See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 26, 1947), to date only a 
few owners have taken steps to resume. 
through designated agents, the operation 
and management of their properties 
Properties eligible for decontrol which 
have not been returned to their owners 
by the end of this year will be turned 
over for custody and administration to 
German State property control agencies 
Although present custodians will in most 
cases remain in charge of the properties 
Military Government 
cise only 
German agencies 

Officials of the Finance Division of the 
Military Government have warned that, 
because of the large number of proper- 
ties under control, it will be impossible 
to process all applications before the 
dead line, should there be a great influx 
of applications at the end of the year 

The mere designation of agents to 
manage and care for property will not 
require a Military Government license. 
However, any transactions in connection 
with such appointment and those en- 
gaged in by the agent which are not au- 
thorized by existing general licenses Will 
require special under Military 
Government Laws Nos. 52 and 53. EX- 
isting general licenses permit all trans- 
actions ordinarily incidental to the nor- 
mal conduct of business activities of 
firms owned by persons abroad but do 
not authorize any business enterprises 
to make capital investment in property 
or in other business enterprises without 
special Military Government approval. 

Owners of properties should make the 
necessary arrangements by direct corre- 
spondence with agents of their own 
choosing and ‘because of the present 
travel restrictions) should not undertake 
to visit Germany for this purpose. The 
Military Government will not recom- 


such 


officers will exer- 


general supervision over the 


licenses 
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mend agents, but will not object should 
owners desire to name the custodians 
now managing the property. Agents se- 
lected to Manage properties must be res- 
jdents of Germany and politically accep- 
table under denazification laws. 

“Duress” properties and those con- 
cerning Which there is any dispute as to 
title are not affected by the outlined de- 
control program. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Leather Goods: Export Controls Relared — 
Leather goods in quantities not exceed- 
ing 15 units or valued at more than $100 
per shipment may now be exported from 
Guatemala without a license, according to 
an administrative decision of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, effective June 6, 1947. 
All exports of leather goods, including 
personal shipments in small quantities by 
mail, were previously subject to export li- 
censes. 

[For announcement of regulations affect- 
ing the exportation of articles of prime ne- 
cessity see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Oc- 
tober 6, 1945. | 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Erporters of Wood Oil, Rubber, and Tin to 
Macao Required To Surrender 25 Percent of 
Foreign-Exrchange Proceeds,—According to 
information received from the American Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong, the local govern- 
ment has announced that, effective August 
16, 1947, exports of wood oil, raw rubber, and 
tin are prohibited unless 25 percent of the 
foreign-exchange proceeds are surrendered to 
a bank in Hong Kong. The purpose of this 
ruling, it is stated, is to prevent shipments to 
Macao and thence to hard-currency countries, 
thus evading present Hong Kong regulations 
requiring surrender of foreign exchange in 
dealings with such countries (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEFKLY, July 5, 1947, p. 17.) 


Os 
Hungary 
Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Money Taken Into Hungary Must 
Be Declared.—All foreign currencies taken 
into Hungary by travelers must be declared at 
the frontier, according to a report of May 1, 
1947, from the American Legation at Buda- 
pest. The amount is recorded in the passport 
upon entry, and a notation is also made when 
the traveler leaves the country. There are no 
regulations limiting the amount of foreign 
currency which may be carried into the coun- 
try, but no amount in excess of that taken in 
may be taken out without special permission 
of the National Bank of Hungary. The maxi- 
mum sum of Hungarian currency which may 
be taken into or out of the country is 100 
forints, in metal coins. No forint bills may 
be carried into or out of Hungary without 
special authorization of the National Bank of 
Hungary. 





As from August 15, 1947, American 
citizens no longer need apply for visa 
When visiting the Netherlands. 


September 27, 1947 


Korea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air-Mail Service.—Effective August 15, 
1947, articles which may be sent to Korea 
in the regular mails may be sent by air, 
subject to the same conditions as are appli- 
cable to surface mails. The postage rate for 
air-mail articles is 25 cents per one-half 
ounce or fraction thereof. Letter packages 
are limited to 4 pounds 6 ounces in weight 
and may not contain merchandise. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT CURACAO 


(Dated September 6, 1947) 


On August 21 the exchange-control au- 
thorities announced that, because of the 
British decision to suspend convertibility 
of current sterling receipts, orders des- 
tined for the so-called “dollar countries” 
(excluding those for foodstuffs, bever- 
ages, medicine, chicken feed, and forage) 
would not be approved for the time being. 
For the same reason, orders placed in 
Canada, which were payable in sterling 
beginning July 1, are again to be paid in 
dollars. 

This development will affect the Cura- 
cao textile market especially, the United 
States being its main source of supply. 
The impact was somewhat alleviated by 
an announcement of August 30 that or- 
ders to be placed in dollar countries for 
commodities other than foodstuffs, bev- 
erages, medicine, chicken feed, and for- 
age would be approved up to a maximum 
amount to be based on 40 percent of sales 
to local banks of dollar exchange aris- 
ing from merchandise in transit and 100 
percent of sales of dollar exchange 
received as commissions from foreign 
firms. These occurrences, however, have 
left a feeling of unrest in the market 
and further developments are being 
awaited anxiously. 

During the first quarter of 1947, the 
total imports into Curacao were as fol- 
lows: Foodstuffs and beverages, with an 
import value of $3,547,868; dry goods, 
valued at $2,076,282; machinery and ap- 
paratus, at $909,852; crude oil, $14,763,- 
409; and miscellaneous imports, valued 
at $5,550,504. In the same order shown, 
respectively, 46 percent, 71 percent, 37 
percent, 21.8 percent, and 41 percent of 
these figures comprised imports from 
the United States alone. 

Plans are under consideration for im- 
proving the navigability of the Curacao 
harbor. As a result of the recent ex- 
plosions in Texas City, extra precautions 
are being taken in Curacao. Ships 
loaded with ammonium nitrate will be 


handled in the same manner as those 
carrying ammunition and dynamite, and 
will not call at the St. Anna Bay in the 
future. Investigations as to further 
preventive measures are in progress. 


e oO . 
Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber: Export Duties Abolished.—All ex- 
port duties on rubber grown in Nigeria have 
been abolished by a recent action of the Gov- 
ernment of Nigeria. 

Goat and Sheep Skins: Export Policy.—The 
exportation of tanned and untanned goat and 
sheep skins to the United States and to other 
countries outside the sterling group con- 
tinues to be subject to license, but licenses 
will be granted freely, according to a recent 
announcement of the Government of Nigeria. 
The exportation of these commodities to 
countries within the sterling group is now 
allowed without license. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payment and Trade Agreements Concluded 
With Switzerland.—Details of a payments 
agreement between Norway and Switzerland 
concluded at Bern, Switzerland, on July 15, 
1947, and effective July 1, were published in 
the Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
July 29. The agreement may be denounced 
at any time after June 30, 1949, provided that 
notice is given at least 3 months beforehand. 
The protocol of a trade agreement governing 
the exchange of goods between the two 
countries, signed on July 15 and effective as 
of July 1, has also been published in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of July 
29. The terms of the trade agreement are to 
remain in effect 1 year from the effective 
date. 

The payments agreement stipulates that 
all exchange operations resulting from the 
present agreement shall be made on the basis 
of a rate of exchange of 115.41 Norwegian 
crowns to 100 Swiss francs. This exchange 
rate is not to be modified by either party 
without previous notification. The Swiss 
National Bank and the Norges Bank will fix 
by mutual agreement maximum divergencies 
which will be permitted on the markets de- 
pendent upon them. All commercial pay- 
ments resulting from the normal transac- 
tions outlined in the agreement are to be 
made through commercial accounts main- 
tained in the national banks of each coun- 
try. So long as the credit balance does not 
exceed 10,000,000 Swiss francs or 11,541,000 
Norwegian crowns, the contracting parties 
will not demand special guaranties or the 
conversion of such a balance into gold or 
foreign exchange. Other articles of the 
agreement provide for the payment of full 
interest and amortization as from July l, 
1947, payments of arrears on bond issues and 
other financial obligations, and regulations 
concerning the insurance and reinsurance 
relations between the two countries. 

Lists for the mutual exchange of goods 
under the trade agreement have been es- 
tablished but have not been made public. 
However, according to a Swiss Government 
communiqué of recent rate, this agreement 
provides for a volume of trade twice as large 
as that during the period covered by the 
preceding accord. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 8, 1946, for details of the 
Swiss-Norwegian Trade Agreement of March 
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1, 1946.) Norway will supply principally in- 
dustrial fats and cod-liver oil, fish meal, fish, 
metallurgical products, cellulose, and paper 
of all kinds. Switzerland will supply its tra- 
ditional export products, and, in considera- 
tion of Norwegian reconstruction require- 
ments, special importance will be attached 
to the exportation of machinery to Norway. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Philippine Post Offices Authorized 
To Issue Money Orders for Payment in the 
United States—In accordance with infor- 
mation received from the Philippine Postal 
Authorities, the United States Post Office 
Department has announced that the follow- 
ing post offices in the Philippines, in addi- 
tion to Manila, have been autnorized to issue 
money orders for payment in the United 
States; Bacolod City, Occidental Negros; 
Baguio City; Cavite City, Cavite; Cebu City, 
Cebu; Dansalan, Lanao; Davao City, Davao; 
Iloilo City, Dloilo; Quezon City; San Pablo 
City, Laguna; Zamboanga City, Zamboanga; 
Bangued, Abra; Butuan, Agusan; Legaspi, 
Albay; San Jose, Antique; Balanga, Bataan; 
Basco, Batanes; Batangas, Batangas; Vigan, 
Ilocos Sur; Ilagan, Isabela; Santa Cruz, La- 
guna; Tacloban, Leyte; Boac, Marinduque; 
Calapan, Mindoro; Oroquieta, Misamis; 
Cagayan, Misamis; Bontoc, Mountain; Du- 
maguete, Oriental Negros; Cabanatuan, 
Neuva Ecija; Boyombong, Nueva Vizcaya; 
Puerto Princesa, Palawan; San Fernando, 
Pampanga; Dagupan, Pangasinan; Linga- 
yen, Pangasinan; Lucena, Quezon; Tagbil- 
aran, Bohol; Malaybalay, Bukidnon; Tugue- 
garao, Cagayan; Daet, Camarines Norte; 
Naga, Camarines Sur; Capiz, Capiz; Virac 
Catanduanes; Cotabato, Cotabato; Laoag, 
Ilocas Norte; Malolos, Bulacan; Pasig, Rizal; 
Romblon, Romblon; Catbalogan, Samar; 
Sorsogon, Sorsogon; Jolo, Sulu; Surigao, 
Surigao; Tarlac, Tarlac; Iba, Zambales; Olon- 
gapo, Zambales; Dipolog, Zamboanga; San 
Fernando, La Union; Masbate, Masbate 

United States Post Office Money Order 
Service for payment in the Philippines re- 
mains restricted to Manila 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Procedure Governing Imports Er- 
ports.——All imports into and exports from 
Poland are subject to licensing, the procedure 
for which is outlined in a note from the 
Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs enclosed in 
a report of July 11, 1947, from the American 
Embassy in Warsaw 

Import and export permits are issued, re- 
spectively, by the Import Department or the 
Export Department of the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Trade on the basis of a “conditional 
note of guarantee” (promesa) covering a 
transaction based on a trade contract, on 
compensation, or on a free foreign-exchange 
transaction. Importers and exporters file 
applications for import or export permits on 
the basis of conditional notes of guaranty 
which have been issued to them. A condi- 
tional note of guaranty refers to a permit for 
purchase or sale of a definite quantity of 
goods at a definite price and on established 
terms. 

The bureaus of the appropriate industrial 
branch organizations falling under the juris- 


and 
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diction of either the Import Department or 
the Export Department issue the conditional 
notes of guaranty, upon recommendation 
either of the Central Import-Export Organi- 
zations or of firms handling import and 
export trade and associated with the Import- 
ers’ and Exporters’ Association, Zgoda 7 
Each application of private enterprises for 
import or export permits is submitted 
through the Association, and the opinion of 
the Association is forwarded with it. 

The “Zagrot” (Polish Company for Foreign 
Trade, Ltd., Warsaw, Sienkiewicza 4) acts as 
trustee in the case of conditional notes of 
guaranty issued for extra-clearing transac- 
tions. The Association of Importers and Ex- 
porters, Warsaw, Bracka 25, acts as reference 
for “Zagrot” in regard to private enterprises 
The Central Import and Export Organizations 
receive instructions from the State-owned 
enterprises and institutions and send rec- 
ommendations to the appropriate organiza- 
tions for individual branches of industry for 
the 


issuance of conditional notes of guar- 
anty. 
The Polish customs tariff has been sus- 


pended for the present, and no charges are 


imposed in connection with foreign-trade 
transactions other than those covering for- 
mal activities 

Foreign invoices must be provided with 
visas in conformity with the procedure es- 
tablished by Polish consulates. No certifi- 


cates of origin are required at present 

[A list of the Central Foreign Trade Or- 
ganizations, with the scope of their activities 
and addresses, is on file in the European 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 
For details on documentation of shipments, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 18, 
1947. } 


Colony of 
Singapore 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Import Permits for United 
States Goods Lifted.—The temporary suspen- 
for imports from the United 
pending clarification of import policy 
in London, was lifted on September 4, 1947, 
according to a recent cable from the Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Singapore. Presum- 
ably strict control over imports and use of 
foreign exchange will be conti) 


sion of licenses 


States 


ued 


Surinam 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. Ss. CONSULATE 
AT PARAMARIBO 


(Dated September 3, 1947) 


To revise Surinam’s sugar industry, 
which has declined considerably for want 
of labor during and since the war, it is 
planned to import temporarily workers 
from nearby Barbados, St. Lucia, and 
possibly other Caribbean islands for the 
renovation of the colony’s depleted sugar 


plantations. Sugar for local consump- 
tion is being imported and is severely 
rationed at present. The white sugar 


imported, of inferior grade, is priced at 
0.63 guilder per kilogram, as compared 
with 0.29 guilder for the local unrefined 
product. 


According to reports, a union of Dutch 
farmers in Holland proposes to emigrate 
to Surinam and settle in the Nickerie 
district, with the ultimate aim of re. 
claiming 10,000 hectares of swampland 
This union is said to have 1,000,099 
Dutch guilders and will ask the Nether. 
lands Government for a loan of 14. 
000,000 Dutch guilders to assist them jp 
their efforts. : 

The new market, long under construe. 
tion, in the Poelepantje district on the 
city limits of Paramaribo opened fo, 
trade on August 29. There has not been 
time to observe the effect of this new 
market on the heavy congestion which 
surrounds the old central market, but 
it is anticipated that it will relieve the 
situation. Since it serves the south area 
of the city, whence many vendors come 
in daily, some traffic along the water. 
front should be eliminated 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Advisory 


Treaty of 
Argentina 


Commission Appointed 
Commerce and Navigation with 
An Advisory Commission which 
is to prepare a draft of a proposed treaty of 


to Draft 


Commerce and Navigation with Argentina 
was appointed by the Uruguayan Govern. 
ment on July 24, 1947. The Commission js 


members: Rear 
Miguel Reta- 
Alvaro Risso 


and Ing 


the following 
Baldomir, Dr 
Lussich Nin 


Anibal Garderes 


composed of 
Admiral Carlos 
moso, Manuel 
Felipe Grucci 
Crisologo Brotos 


After the studies have been concluded, the 
Commission will present its recommenda- 
tions to the Foreign Ministry, which will 
then begin the negotiations with the Ar- 
gentine Foreign Ministry 

Linseed: Exportation Free From Control.— 
Linseed now free from export control in 
Uruguay, according to a decree dated July 
21, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 8, 1947 


r . 
Zanzibar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Invoice Form Prese 
to Zanzibar The form 


panying shipments to Zanzibar has been re- 


ibed for Shipment 


invoice accom- 


vised by the Comptroller of Customs in that 
Protectorate. The new form is identical in 
content with the revised customs invoice 
form now in use in Tanganyika and to be 
adopted shortly in all the other areas 0! 
British East Africa 

No time limit has been placed upon the 
use of the old form, which it is understood 


will remain acceptable to the Zanzibar cus- 
toms authoritie Use of the revised invoice 
form, however, is urged for purposes of Unl- 
formity 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 12 
1947, for the announcement of the revision 
of the form in Tanganyika. Speci- 
men the new form have 
been distributed to Field Offices of the U.§ 
Department of Commerce for the informa- 
tion of interested foreign tr 


invoice 


coples of invoice 


iders. | 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 


International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


STATISTICAL DATA, NETHERLANDS 

Motor-vehicle registrations, which 
amounted to 209,387 units on August 1, 
1938, are believed to have declined in 
1947 to about 30 percent of the prewar 
levels, as a result of German occupation 
in 1940. 

Although no official census of automo- 
tive vehicles has been taken since libera- 
tion, figures of the Ministry of Transport 
show automotive licenses on November 
30, 1946, totaling 192,748 (including ‘71,187 
motorcycles) compared with 209,387 
(55,140 motorcycles) on August 1, 1938. 

Before the war, about 70 percent of the 
vehicles in operation were produced in 
the United States or assembled in Europe 
from parts made in the United States. 
Imports of passenger cars between May 
1945 and the end of 1946 totaled 7,165, 
which was about half of the 14,243 
licenses that were issued. Of total im- 
ports, 2,237 came from the United States, 
2.705 from Great Britain, 1,152 from 
France, 115 from Czechoslovakia, 25 from 
Italy, and the remainder from other 
countries, and as gifts. It is planned to 
import about 15,000 passenger cars in 
1947. 

In allotting foreign exchange for the 
importation of automotive vehicles, a 
preference over passenger cars is shown 
for busses and for small delivery trucks, 
with a capacity of 142 tons. Within the 
passenger-car allotment, preference is 
expected to be given to the smaller, lower- 
priced vehicle, with a view to obtaining 
as Many units as possible. 

The number and capacity of trucks in 
use exceed the prewar levels. Outstand- 
ing truck licenses numbered 54,189 on 
December 31, 1946, compared with 44,762 
on August 1, 1939, and the average per 
unit loading capacity was 4.2 tons com- 
pared with 3.2 in 1939. 

Only 1,183 busses were in usable condi- 
tion at the end of 1945, compared with 
4,518 on August 1, 1939. The number 
had increased to 3,027 by the end of 1946. 
With a large number of orders still out- 
standing and a number of bus chassis 
scheduled to be built in the Netherlands 
by manufacturers operating under United 
States license, it is expected that import 
licenses to be issued in 1947 will not ex- 
ceed 500. 
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Possibilities for importation of motor- 
cycles in 1947 are limited; the number in 
operation exceeds the prewar figure, and 
some are manufactured in the Nether- 
lands. Prospects for import licenses are 
considered little better than in 1946, 
when practically all applications for 
United States motorcycles were rejected. 

There is an extensive demand for 
garage and service-station equipment, 
and an acute shortage of replacement 
parts is reported. 

The United States car is popular in 
the Netherlands, but considerations of 
price and operation expense, together 
with uncertainty regarding the delivery 
date, often are determining factors in 
placing orders. It is reported that, on 
the whole, orders are filled more promptiy 
by European manufacturers than by 
United States manufacturers. 

Official statistics of 1946 imports are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


{utomotive Imports Into the Netherlands 
in 1946 


} From From 
; | the Euro- Tint 
Item United | pean Potal 
States countries 

Automotive vehicles 

for passenger trans- Number | Number | Number 

portation 1, 865 7, 286 9, 151 
Chassis for auto- 

motive ! vehicles for 

passenger transporta 

tion 280) IS5 465 
Other vehicles (trucks 1, 006 » 202 3, 208 
Chassis of other vehicles 

(trucks) 948 3, 054 4, 002 
Motorcycles weighing 

60 kilograms and less 224 224 
Motorcycles weighing 

more than 60 kilo- 

grams 2, 798 2, 798 

No separate classification is given for busses. Com 


plete busses are included in the category ‘‘automotive 
vehicles for passenger transportation,’’ and chassis in 
the category ‘‘chassis for automotive vehicles for passen- 
ger transportation,’’ and some may be included in the 
category ‘‘other automotive vehicles.’’ Reexports have 
not been subtracted, inasmuch as their origin is not 
given in these statistics 


Note: The United States share of the market is con- 
siderably greater if the number of units assembled by 
the domestic branch of a United States plant is added 
to the United States total 


~, . 
Chemicals 

INCREASED EXPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, 
CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the 
first 6 months of 1947 increased by 
$1,260,000 in value over those in the 
corresponding period of 1946, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $17,577,000 and $16,317,000, 
respectively. 


CHILEAN DEMAND GREATLY EXCEEDS 
SUPPLY 


Trade in chemicals in Chile in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947 was irregular because 
of the growing shortage of foreign ex- 
change and the difficulties in obtaining 
basic chemicals in the United States. 
Orders for some chemicals have been re- 
duced by the Chilean National Foreign 
Trade Council to as little as one-tenth 
of the application, and both wholesale 
and retail demand have been far in ex- 
cess of supply. 

However, supplies of plastics materials 
and synthetic resins have been ample, 
and importers state that less difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining licenses for the 
importation of these products. 


IMPORTS OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS, 
GREECE 


The Ministry of Agriculture, in Greece, 
has requested the International Emer- 
gency Food Council to increase the ni- 
trogenous fertilizer allocation for Greece 
from 12,000 metric tons to 20,000 in the 
year July 1947—June 1948. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers imported by 
UNRRA in the past 2 years are said to 
have given excellent results, and farmers 
are ready to use them on a larger scale. 
During the occupation no fertilizers were 
used, and soil fertility declined consid- 
erably. 


IMPORTS OF COAL-TAR DYES, HUNGARY 


Hungary’s imports of coal-tar dyes in 
1946 amounted to 89,300 kilograms, 
worth approximately $425,000, according 
to the Hungarian Central Bureau of 
Statistics. In the first 5 months of 1947 
they totaled 78,000 kilograms, valued at 
$362,000. Switzerland was the sole 
source in 1946. 


SPAIN’S FERTILIZER SITUATION SOMEWHAT 
IMPROVED 


The fertilizer situation in Spain, al- 
though somewhat better than in 1946 and 
early 1947, continues to retard agricul- 
tural development. Imports of sodium 
nitrate from Chile, nitrate of lime from 
Norway, and ammonium nitrate from the 
United Kingdom were larger in 1946 than 
in 1945. A slight improvement is fore- 
cast for 1947, with the importation of 
40,000 metric tons of ammonium sulfate 
from Belgium and somewhat larger ship- 
ments of Chilean nitrate. It is hoped 
that some phosphate rock will be received 
from the United States. 
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In 1946, almost 90 percent of the am- 
monium sulfate and ammonium nitrate 
distributed was allocated to the rice fields. 
About 50 percent of the sodium nitrate 
went to the wheat crop, and 40 percent of 
the nitrate of lime to the orange groves. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


In the absence of chemical industries 
dependent on calcium carbide, India’s 
requirements of this material in the next 
5 years are not likely to exceed prewar 
consumption, according to the foreign 
press. Therefore, the Electro-Chemicals 
Panel appointed by the Government of 
India recommended an annual produc- 
tion of 7,000 tons. A 5,000-ton plant is 
to be erected in the Bihar area. To pro- 
vide the remainder, the establishment of 
a second plant in southern India is sug- 
gested. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, SPAIN 


In the period March 1947 to February 
1848, Spain will export to Sweden sodium 
sulfate, tartrates, potash, rosin, and lead 
oxides. Sweden will export to Spain 
chemical and pharmaceutical products 
worth approximately $210,000. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock in 
Tunisia has reached prewar levels. It 
increased to 434,869 metric tons in the 
first quarter of 1947, compared with 396,- 
314 tons in the preceding quarter, and 
reached 98 percent of the quarterly av- 
erage in the 3-year period 1937-39. 

Exports in the first quarter of 1947 to- 
taled 463,401 tons, compared with 354,- 
313 tons in the corresponding period of 
1946; the prewar quarterly average was 
408,000 tons. France and Italy were the 
principal destinations. 


EXPORTS OF CHEMICAL PROpwcTs, U. K. 


In the first half of 1947, Australia was 
the United Kingdom’s second-best cus- 
tomer for chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colors, followed closely by the Union of 
South Africa, according to the Board of 
Trade. However, exports of these prod- 
ucts to both Dominions were substan- 
tially below the exports to India, which 
took £4,412800 worth in the same 
6-month period. 

Shipments of chemicals and related 
products to Australia in the first 6 
months of 1947 were valued at £1,628,822, 
a slight drop from those in January—June 
1946, which were worth £1,708,929. Ex- 
ports of chemical products to the Union 
of South Africa in the first half of 1947 
dropped to £1,506,815 from £1,750,158 in 
the corresponding period of 1946. 

The United Kingdom’s exports of cre- 
sylic acid dropped approximately 20 per- 
cent in volume in the first half of 1947, 
as compared with exports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to the 
99 
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Board of Trade. Totals were 1,224,251 
and 1,554,969 imperial gallons, respec- 
tively. 


LIMITED PRODUCTION OF BICHROMATES, 
Ui | 


Trade sources in the United Kingdom 
see little prospect of an early improve- 
ment in the bichromates situation, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. The plant of the leading producer 
has been unable to operate at capacity 
since September 1946. Current produc- 
tion is limited not only by the shortage 
of cOal but also by the cut in soda-asn 
supplies. 


FERTILIZER SALES BY U. K. MANUFACTURER 


Sales of fertilizers by Fisons, Ltd., a 
leading United Kingdom fertilizer manu- 
facturer, increased in the 1945-46 season 
not only in the home market but also in 
South Africa, Rhodesia, and Canada, ac- 
cording to the ccmpany’s latest annual 
report. The total was 1,381,065 tons, 
compared with 1,283,970 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Plant extensions are progressing satis- 
iactorily, it was stated. However, a fig- 
ure of £4,000,000 will be substituted for 
ihe £3,000,000 estimated for capital ex- 
penditures over a 3-year period 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


In the early part of 1947, it became 
easier for Uruguay to obtain some chemi- 
cal materials from the United States 
than had been the case in earlier months, 
but the supply of industrial chemicals 
Showed no improvement. Imports from 
the United Kingdom decreased still fur- 
ther. 

Belgium was the only European coun- 
try shipping chemicals to Uruguay with 
any regularity. Red and white lead, 
litharge, lithopone, and sodium sulfide 
and bisulfide were received, but there still 
exists a critical 


Coal 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
NETHERLANDS 


shortage of arsenic. 


The Netherlands, as a result of the 
war, is more than ever dependent on its 
own coal resources, which continue to be 
inadequate. 

Coal available for domestic consump- 
tion in the first half of 1947 totaled 
6,703,000 metric tons, 4,947,000 tons hav- 
ing been produced domestically, 1,989,000 
tons imported, and 233,000 tons exported 
Although the available supply compares 
favorabiy with production in 1937-39, 
industrial consumption has increased 
considerably, in addition to the need for 
larger quantities to satisfy a 10 percent 
increase in the population 

Before the war, Netherland coal con- 


sumption, excluding bunker coal, 


amounted to nearly 14,000,000 tons 4 
year, slightly in excess of domestic pro. 
duction at that time. Although oy, | 
put almost equaled consumption, large 
quantities of coke and certain types of 
household coal were exported, Whereas 
anthracite and industrial coal were jm. 
ported. A contributing factor to an ex. 
tensive import and export trade ha 
been the location of the coal mines neg, 
the Belgian and German borders. 

Daily production of coal in October 
1944 dropped to 7,150 tons, which Was 
16 percent of the 1938 average. Totg 
output in 1945 was 5,097,000 tons, com. | 
pared with 13,488,000 tons in 1938, Jp | 
1946, production increased to 8,314.09 
tons, and it continued to expand during 
the first half of 1947 (at a slower rate 
than in the preceding 6 months) 
amounting to 4,947,250 metric tons ip 
the 6-month period 

Most of the miners voluntarily worked 
on one Sunday in February and another 
in March. Average daily production i, 
the first half of 1947 increased to 32,705 
tons, as compared with 30,052 tons in the 
second half of 1946 and 25,242 tons jp 
the first half of that year. 

Imports in 1946 and the first half of 
1947, together with countries of origin 
are shown in the accompanying table: 





The Netherland coal-mining industry 
is centered in the southern part of the 
Province of Limburg. The 4 mines, with 
8 pits, operated by the State, contribute 
about 64 percent of total coal production, 
and 4 private companies exploit 8 mines 
with 15 pits 


Construction 


MANUFACTURE OF PARTS FOR PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES, BRAZIL 


} 





A patent for the manufacture in Brazil 
of laminated plywood panels with plastic 
covering (reported to be termite-proof 
and fireproof) has been acquired by 4 
Brazilian firm which plans to have 4 fac- 
tory at Nova Iguassu, State of Rio de 
Janeiro. The panels are to be used in 
the manufacture of low-cost prefabri- 
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cated houses, and a contract for 10,000 
such homes for workmen has been signed. 

production is not expected to begin be- 
for the spring of 1948—in fact, delayed 
deliveries of machinery may prolong the 
production of housing units until the 
fall of 1948. 

The capacity of the factory will be up 
to 30 housing units a day. The cost is 
estimated at 600 cruzeiros per square 
meter of floor space. | i cruzeiro=about 
$0.053, United States currency.) All 
pasic installations will be included, and 
electric conduits will be provided in wall 
panels. 

The houses can be put together in 2 
days, and specially trained labor is not 
needed. Transportation of the units is 
facilitated by the light weight of the ply- 
wood—a complete house weighs not more 
than 3 tons. 

A wide demand for the houses is an- 
ticipated, and other countries are re- 
ported to be interested in them. 


Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION AND SALE OF LFM DNC 2ASS OIL, 
INDIA 


The area under lemongrass cultiva- 
tion in southern India during the 1946-47 
season is estimated at 25,000 acres, com- 
pared with 22,000 acres in 1945-46 and 
25,000 acres in 1944-45. 

Output of oil in 1946-47 ‘July through 
January) is estimated at 550 long tons, 
the highest yield in the past 7 years. 
Figures for preceding years are: 1945—46, 
500 long tons; 1944-45, 400 long tons; 
1943-44, 200 long tons; 1942-43, 350 long 
tons. Increases in both acreage and oil 
production in 1946-47 are attributed to 
previous price rises. 

The general trend in prices of lemon- 
grass oil since December 1946, however, 
has been downward. In that month, 
the export price of lemongrass oil, per 
pound. c. & f. New York, was $3.55, 
whereas in June 1947, the price had 
dropped to $1.15. July 
slightly to $1.25 per pound. 

About 95 percent of southern India’s 
production of lemongrass oil is exported, 
only a small quantity being used locally 
in the manufacture of soap. The two 
chief purchasers are the United States 
(the largest market) and the United 
Kingdom. Since 1945-46, exports to 
continental European countries, includ- 
ing Switzerland, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands, have been resumed. 

Exports of lemongrass oil from south- 
em Indian ports in the year April 1946 
through March 1947 totaled 1,151,184 
pounds, valued at 10,768,050 rupees, of 
Which the United States accounted for 
657,155 pounds, valued at 6,020,314 
rupees. South Indian exports of this oil 
from April through June 1947 amounted 
to 289,503 pounds, with a value of 1,- 


prices rose 
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971,631 rupees. The United States took 
124,320 pounds, valued at 683,495 rupees. 

In the period April 1945 through 
March 1946, exports of lemongrass oil 
from South Indian ports totaled 1,280,- 
960 pounds, valued at 6,960,957 rupees. 
The United States accounted for 1,089,- 
954 pounds, with a value of 5,635,267 
rupees. 

At the beginning of the 1946—47 sea- 
son, stocks were estimated at 20 to 30 
tons. Stocks moved during 1946-47 sea- 
son, are estimated at 520 tons. Carry- 
over stock at the beginning of the 1947-— 
48 year is estimated at 32 tons. 

The Government of Travancore re- 
cently has sanctioned a 5-year scheme 
for the establishment of a lemongrass 
experiment station for investigation and 
development of superior stocks of 
lemongrass in the State. As Travancore 
produces a large proportion of the 
world’s output of lemongrass oil, this 
plan, according to some sources, has 
been approved to maintain the present 
favorable trade position. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


FRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF RENNET AND 
RENNET POWDER, DENMARK 


Production of rennet and rennet pow- 
der in Denmark in 1946 amounted to 
487,900 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), 65.5 percent larger than in 
1943, the wartime low point, although 
only about 39 percent of the 1939 pro- 
duction. 

The relatively large prewar production 
of rennet and rennet powder was pri- 
marily for export, and was based chiefly 
on imported calf stomachs. Since the 
war, with much smaller imports of calf 
tomachs and larger cheese production, 
there is still an exportable surplus of 
rennet. 

Since 1941, there has been some in- 
crease in imports of calf stomachs, but 
the 1946 total of 33,400 kilograms was less 
than one-fourth the 1939 total. How- 
ever, since there is some reexporting of 
this item, there is no direct relationship 
between the import figures and the rec- 
ord of imported calf stomachs used in the 
production of rennet. Sweden was the 
leading source of the 1946 imports, al- 
though the United Kingdom, Switzer- 
land, and the United States were promi- 
nent in the record. In prewar years, 
most of the imports came from Poland, 
the Baltic States, Czechoslovakia, the 
United Kingdom, and Hungary. 

The wartime exports of rennet and ren- 
net powder reached their low point in 
1945. The 1946 figure of 218,800 kilo- 
grams, although more than double the 
1945 exports, was still little more than 
one-fourth the exports of 1939. Sweden, 


Norway, Finland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land were the leading buyers in 1946. 
The leaders in 1939 were Sweden, France, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Finland, Brazil, and Argentina. None 
has been sent to the United States sincs 
1940. 

The Danish foreign-trade record shows 
imports of rennet and rennet powder 
from the United Kingdom in 1946 larger 
than prewar Danish exports to that coun- 
try. In view of the Danish surplus posi- 
tion, in rennet, the 1946 imports probably 
represent some special transaction in- 
volving reexportation. 

Danish cheese production is not cx- 
pected to increase in the near futu-e to 
the extent of requiring significant addi- 
tional quantities of rennet. If cheese 
production should increase as much as 
20 percent over the next 2 years, the 
rennet requirements would not be much 
larger than at present. Some rennet is 
used in the production of casein, but the 
quantity is small when compared with the 
cheese-making requirements. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that Denmark is in a 
position to supply larger quantities of 
rennet to foreign buyers, util’zing only 
domestic raw materials. Furthermore, 
if export prices look favorable in relation 
to the cost of such imported raw mate- 
rials as may be available, encouragement 
of the extraction of export rennet from 
imported calf stomachs would be in keep- 
ing with the current Danish Govern- 
ment’s trade policy. 


Cacao 
BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The Cocoa Institute of Bahia (Brazil) 
and local exporters report that the inter- 
mediate cacao crop that runs from May 
to September is estimated at 500,000 to 
600,000 bags (60 kilograms each), and 
the entire crop is estimated at 1,800,000 
bags. 

Exports from the chief Brazilian cocoa- 
bean shipping ports, Bahia and Ilheus, 
during July 1947 totaled 162,123 bags, as 
compared with 88,708 bags in July 1946. 

Stocks of cocoa beans at Bahia at the 
end of July 1947 totaled 52,003 bags, as 
compared with 290,668 bags at the end of 
July 1946. 

Market conditions and prices of cocoa 
beans are reported to be good. During 
July the principal buyer was the United 
States, about 176,000 bags at 29 cents 
per pound, c. & f. New York. 


EXPORTS OF CACAO FROM PANAMA 


Cacao exports from the Republic of 
Panama in the first quarter of 1947 
amounted to 539,160 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2,2046 pounds) valued at $161,955, 
as compared with 416,774 kilograms, val- 
ued at $84,171 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946. Production in 1947 is ex- 
pected to stay at the same level as that 
of 1946. 








Dairy Products 


CHEDDAR CHEESE REQUISITIONED FOR 
EXPORT, CANADA 


The Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture of Canada announced on August 21 
that all white cheddar cheese in factories 
in Ontario and Quebec on that date and 
all cheddar cheese manufactured in 
those Provinces, following that date, have 
been requisitioned for export to the 
United Kingdom. This reverses the 
policy announced by the Minister of 
Agriculture on June 18, that cheddar 
cheese would not be requisitioned this 
year for export to the United Kingdom. 

Requisitioning is considered advisable, 
the Department states, because the 
cheese now held in storage in Canada is 
considered sufficient to meet domestic 
needs until next year’s season of high 
production, and voluntary offerings of 
cheese for export have been very disap- 
pointing—only about 19,000,000 pounds, 
as compared with almost 55,000,000 
pounds by the third week in August 1946. 

Production of cheese in 1947 has been 
far below expectations, totaling only 
67,600,000 pounds in the January—July 
period, as compared with 83,400,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of. 
1946 and 103,800,000 pounds through 
July 1945. 

Decreased supplies have kept domestic 
prices above export contract prices, ac- 
counting for the relatively small offers 
to the Dairy Products Board. 


Poultry and Products 
AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS OF EGGs TO U. K. 


According to an announcement made 
by the Minister for Commerce and Agri- 
culture on May 28, 1947, the British con- 
tract to buy Australia’s surplus eggs, 
which was to have been effective until 
June 30, 1948, was terminated on June 
30, 1947, and a new contract, which had 
been arranged, would operate for 3 
years—from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1950. 

The new contract provides for the pur- 
chase each year of the following quanti- 
ties of Australian eggs by the British 
Ministry of Food: up to 1,000,000 cases 
(30,000,000) dozen) of eggs in shell; up 
to 30,240,000 pounds of frozen whole-egg 
pulp; up to 6,048,000 pounds of sugared 
egg powder; up to 1,008,000 pounds of 
whole-egg powder; up to 112,000 pounds 
of frozen albumen. 

The packing of shell eggs is restricted 
to the period July 1 to December 24 in 
each season. Egg pulp and egg powder 
may be packed throughout the year. The 
contract states that eggs which can be 
shipped in shell are not to be processed 
into egg pulp or egg powder and that egg 
powder is only to be manufactured from 
eggs which cannot be shipped in shell, or 
processed into pulp by reason of limita- 
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tion in Australia of freezing and cold- 
storage capacity for pulp. 

New prices have been arranged for sea- 
sons 1847-48 and 1948-49, and prices 
for 1949-50 are to be settled in Janu- 
ary 1949. A feature of the contract is 
the increase of 5d per dozen in the 
price of eggs in shell, but the comparative 
rise in the price of egg pulp has been 
much less, and prices of egg powder vary 
only slightly in comparison with those 
under the previous contract. The fol- 
lowing list shows the contract prices for 
the seasons 1947-48 and 1948-49 in 
Australian currency, f. o. b., Australian 
ports: 

Eggs in shell (15-pound pack), 2s. ld. a 
dozen—an increase of 5d. a dozen; with 
prices for heavier or lighter packs in 
proportion 

Frozen whole-egg pulp, 1s. 634d. a pound 
an increase of 154d. per pound 

Sugared egg powder, 4s. 113,d. per pound- 
a decrease of 4,d. per pound. 

Whole egg powder, 6s. 61,d. per pound—an 
increase of ‘44d. per pound 

Frozen albumen, ls. 934d. per pound 

In announcing the terms of the new 
contract, the Minister for Commerce and 
Agriculture said that the comparatively 
big increase in the contract price for eggs 
in shell reflected the British Food Min- 
istry’s strong preference for shell eggs 
and provided an incentive to the industry 
and to egg packing organizations to use 
every means in their power to increase 
the percentage of such eggs exported. 


Ecc SHIPMENTs TO U. K. FROM UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1947 contract between the Union 
of South Africa and the United Kingdom 
for 100,000 cases of eggs (360 eggs per 
case) is to be extended to include the 
1948 season on the same quantity and 
price basis. The 1947 price to the pro- 
ducer is 1 shilling 9 pence (35 cents) per 
dozen. The export season covers the 
period September 1 to December 31 each 
year 

Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION OF HONEY, CANADA 


Production of honey in Canada in 1947 
will amount to an estimated 41,862,000 
pounds, according to the published 
Honey Crop Report of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. This preliminary es- 
timate includes both light and dark 
honey and is based on the condition of 
the bee colonies during the second and 
third weeks of August. Much larger 
crops than in 1946 are expected in all 
Provinces, but the greatest improvement 
is shown in eastern Canada. Last sea- 
son, owing to unfavorable weather, es- 
pecially in Ontario and Quebec, the crop 
amounted to only 23,975,000 pounds— 
the smallest in many years. 

Early reports this season were not en- 
couraging, particularly in view of the late 
arrival of many of the package bees from 


the southern part of the United States, 
As the season progressed, conditions im- 
proved and production by Province is now 
estimated as follows, with 1946 figures jp 
parentheses: Prince Edward Island 78,000 
pounds (15,000 pounds); Nova Scotia | 
152,000 (65,000) ; New Brunswick 226 099 
(109,000) ; Quebec 6,124,000 (1,900,000) . 
Ontario 13,598,000 (5,685,000) ; Manitobg 
7,732,000 (4,810,000); Saskatchewan 5. | 
802,000 (3,953,000); Alberta 6,820,009 
(6,192,000) ; and British Columbia 1,339. 
000 (1,246,000). 





SUGAR PRODUCTION AND EXpPoRTS, Potayp 


The area planted to sugar beets in Pp. 
land in the 1946-47 season totaled 170,- 
000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) as 
compared with 105,000 hectares in the « 
1945-46 season, according to the Polish 
press. During the same period, the out. 
put of sugar beets increased from 13. 
000,000 quintals (metric quintal of 220.4 
pounds) to 29,000,000 quintals. Sugar 
exports rose from 30,000 tons in the 1945- 
46 season to 90,000 tons valued at $21. 
600,000 in the 1946-47 season. 


General Products 


MATCH TRADE IN PANAMA 


The demand for matches in Panama is 
met by imports—practically 100 percent 
from Sweden and Finland. All matches 
imported are of the safety type and are 
packed in boxes holding from 67 to 10, 
Book matches are not imported because 
they do not keep satisfactorily in the 
Panamanian climate. 

The c. i. f. price is approximately $10 
per 1,200 boxes. Matches are imported 
by distributors and sold to wholesalers 
who distribute them throughout the 
Republic 

The import duty on matches is $0.18 
per gross kilogram, plus a 5 percent ad 
valorem consular fee. There is an addi- 
tional tax of $0.02 for each individual 
package regardless of size 

As importers were receiving back or- 
ders in July, stocks were rather complete, 
and the demand was not expected to 
increase unless there was a great influx 
of persons into the Republic } 

Trade lists of importers of matches 
may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., at $1 per 
list per country 





Lumber and 
Products 


NEW SAWMILL, AUSTRALIA 


The South Australian government, 
Australia, has announced its intention 
to build a sawmill in the southeastern 
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part of the State, reports a foreign pub- 
lication. The mill will have a capacity 
of more than 5,000,000 board feet of log 


timber annually. 
FINLAND'S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


production of sawn timber in Finland 
was estimated at 200,000 standards dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947, an increase 
of about 50,000 standards from the cor- 
responding quarter of 1946, according to 
a European trade journal. Plywood pro- 
duction increased to 42,000 cubic meters 
during the first quarter of 1947 from 
33,000 cubic meters in the first quarter 
of 1946. 

Exports of sawn timber totaled 39,000 
standards during the first quarter of this 
year, compared with 31,000 standards 
during the corresponding period of 1946. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of logs (‘including pulp- 
wood) in Japan totaled 3,064,176,000 
poard feet during the first 5 months of 
1947, compared with 2,500,560,000 board 
feet in the corresponding period of 1946, 
according to the Japanese Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry. Lumber pro- 
duction totaled 1,337,712,000 board feet 
during the period under review, com- 
pared with 863,040,000 board feet in the 
first 5 months of 1946. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


MENTHOL PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Efforts were being made in Braz‘) in 
late June to stabilize production of men- 
thol at current price levels in the face 
of a serious market slump, reports the 
foreign press. The price of menthol 
already had declined very rapidly. Cur- 
tailment of large volume buying in the 
United States had left Brazil with exces- 
sive stocks and few export markets. 

During the war, menthol production in 
Brazil was so greatly encouraged by in- 
tensifled foreign demand that entire 
communities, especially in the areas serv- 
iced by the Sorocabana and North East- 
ern railways, engaged almost exclusively 
in this type of peppermint growing. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Although manufacturers predicted fu- 
ture declines in domestic production of 
pharmaceutical preparations in Chile, 
output continued at an even rate during 
the second quarter of 1947. Considerable 
quantities of crude drugs and chemicals 
were still “frozen” in the Chilean cus- 
toms because of lack of foreign exchange. 

The immediate resumption of imports 
of alkaloids into Chile was authorized by 
the Ministry of Health during the second 
quarter because of prohibitions imposed 
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upon national production. Stocks of 
alkaloids in Chile were virtually non- 
existent. 


PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY IN BERLIN, 
GERMANY 


The pharmaceutical industry in Ber- 
lin, Germany, consists of 250 firms with 
3,500 workers. The monthly turn-over 
amounts to between 6,000,000 and 7,000,- 
000 marks. Berlin also has 350 cosmetic 
houses with 2,300 employees, monthly 
sales approximately 12,000,000 marks. 


PRODUCTION OF DruGS DEVELOPING, 
KASHMIR 


The well-known Indian Tata firm has 
recently made an agreement with the 
government of the State of Kashmir to 
develop the production of drugs from the 
State’s abundant raw materials, such as 
belladonna, digitalis, valerian, and podo- 
phyllum, reports the foreign press. This 
new industry will be conducted by a 
special Tata subsidiary. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, Waxes. 
and Resins 


EXPORTS OF CARNAUBA WAX, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


Exports of carnauba wax from Bahia, 
Brazil, in the 7 months January—July 
1947 totaled 124 metric tons. The 
United States took approximately 50 
percent—66 tons. The United Kingdom 
and South Africa were the second and 
third largest customers. 


SYNTHETIC-RESIN IMPORTS, CANADA 


In the first 6 months of 1947 Canadian 
imports of synthetic resins and related 
products advanced in value to $8,979,- 
000, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Imports of these products 
in the first half of 1946 were worth 
$6,379,000. 


U. K..’s ImMportTs or LAcs 


In the first 6 months of 1947, the 
United Kingdom’s imports of shellac, 
seedlac, and sticklac totaled 118,778 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds), worth £1,822,982, according to 
the Board of Trade. Imports in the first 
half of 1946 amounted to 80,808 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £718,323. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Cuina’s TEA-OIL EXPORTS 
Prior to World War II tea oil was one 
of China’s relatively important foreign- 
trade commodities. The average annual 


exports in 1935-36 amounted to about 
4,500 metric tons valued at about $500,- 
000. Hong Kong and the United States 
took 45 and 41 percent, respectively. The 
tea oil sent to Hong Kong was then and 
is now almost entirely for reshipment. 

In 1946 tea-oil exports, ‘according to 
the Monthly Returns for the Foreign 
Trade of China, were only 39.7 metric 
tons. In the first 4 months of 1947 tea- 
oil exports amounted to 682.4 metric tons, 
of which 637 metric tons went to Hong 
Kong and 45.4 metric tons to the United 
States. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, SPAIN 


Trade circles estimated on August 1, 
1947, that production of olive oil in Spain 
in the 1947 season (November 1, 1947, to 
May 15, 1948) may reach 450,000 metric 
tons, which is approximately the same 
production level that was predicted for 
the 1946 crop on August 1, 1946. 

About 1 year ago the Spanish Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce announced 
the regulations covering the exchange 
of a maximum of 5,000 metric tons of 
olive oil for a similar quantity of soy- 
bean oil. By the end of December 1946 
approximately 4,643 metric tons (10,- 
235,958 pounds) of olive oil were shipped 
to foreign countries, of which 4,184 metric 
tons (9,224,046 pounds) went to the 
United States. The remainder went to 
Italy and England. 

The Spanish Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce authorized informally on May 
1, 1947, through the Sindicato del Olivo, 
the exportation of olive oil packed in tin 
containers at a minimum price of $220 
for 100 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds); and on July 31, 1947, it agreed 
to the exportation of olive oil of less than 
1° acidity to the United States, packed 
in drums, at the minimum rate of $160 
for 100 kilograms. Exportation of olive 
oil from Spain during 1947 has been 
small, reportedly because of the lower 
prices for this commodity which have 
prevailed in Italy and Greece. 

In the first 7 months of 1947 Spain 
exported to the United States, 897,041 
pounds of olive oil valued at $650,704. 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION, Et SALVADOR 


There are two relatively large vege- 
table-oil factories in El Salvador and 
about four small ones. Production of 
vegetable oils in these factories in 1946 
amounted to about 30,000 Spanish quin- 
tals (1 Spanish quintal—101.41 pounds), 
including industrial and medicinal oils. 
Cottonseed oil and sesame-seed oil were 
the most important kinds produced. 

Domestic production of vegetable oils 
more than satisfies the domestic demand. 
Consumption in 1946 probably totaled 
about 10,000 quintals. The industrial 
vegetable oils, amounting to about 10,000 
quintals, are used largely by the several 
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soap factories. In two instances oil fac- 
tories supply soap factories owned by the 
same firm with their requirements of 
industrial oil. The entire production of 
300 quintals of medicinal oils (castor) in 
1946 were consumed in the country. 


SouTH AFRICA’S PRODUCTION OF MARGARINE 


Production of margarine in the Union 
of South Africa was scheduled to begin 
in July 1947, at the annual rate of 
7,000,000 pounds. When more raw mate- 
rials become availcble consideration will 
be given to increasing production. 

The cost of raw materials is still high, 
owing to world shortages, which affects 
production costs of the margarine. To 
meet this emergency, however, the Gov- 
ernment has agreed to subsidize the price 
of margarine to consumers in the low-in- 
come groups. It is hoped that it will be 
1 s.4d. per pound (about 29 cents United 
States currency). All margarine pro- 
duced will be sold to the lower-income 
groups in nine controlled areas. 

No plans for importation of margarine 
are announced, and it is expected that no 
margarine will be imported to supplement 
the domestic production. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SALES BY PRODUCERS IN CANADA 


Sales by Canadian producers of paints, 
varnishes, and lacquers in the first 6 
months of 1947 increased approximately 
20 percent in value from those in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statiscics. To- 
tals were $36,682,257 and $29,644,104 
respectively. 


SCARCITY OF PAINT, NEW ZEALAND 


The paint supply in New Zealand is 
unsatisfactory, and linseed oil is partic- 
ularly scarce, according to the foreign 
press. In 1946 the Dominion government 
imported a considerable quantity of 
white lead and introduced several emer- 
gency measures such as prohibition of 
the painting of brickwork, but much of 
the value of these efforts was lost because 
of the sharp drop in imports of paint. 

The Standards Institute has been per- 
mitted to lower the lead content of 
standard specification paint. 


Paper and 
Products 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Pulp production in Japan totaled 
107,160 short tons during the first 5 
months of 1947, compared with 70,756 
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tons in the corresponding period of 1946, 
it was reported by trade sources. 

Paper production amounted to about 
111,500 tons during the period under re- 
view, compared with 107,200 tons in the 
first 5 months of 1946. 


Railway 
Equipment 


USE OF FLAMEPROOF DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES, 
UU. 


Fully flameproof standard-gage Diesel 
locomotives are reported by the foreign 
press to be operating for surface use in 
Great Britain. These 21-ton locomotives, 
with flameproof certificates from a test- 
ing station of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, reportedly can be. used with 
safety in ammunition dumps, cordite 
factories, paper mills, oil depots, and in 
congested areas where exhaust condi- 
tioning is desirable. 

The locomotives can haul 350 to 690 
tons on the level, and they have four 
speeds up to 11 or 12 m. p. h The 
former 50-brake- horsepower 10-ton 
coal-hauling locomotive is to be re- 
placed by a 65-brake-horsepower flame- 
proof Diesel locomotive now under pro- 
duction for underground service in coal 
and metalliferous mines 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MALAYA 


Rubber production on estates of 100 
acres or more in the Malayan Union 
amounted to 33,366 long tons in July, an 
all-time record. The output on small 
tracts was estimated at 20,407 long tons 
making a total rubber production of 
53,773 tons. 

For the first 7 months of 1947, produc- 
tion on estates of 100 more 
amounted to 198,517 tons, and the out- 
put on smaller areas was estimated at 
166,115 tons, a total of 364,362 tons 
Comparable figures for the first 7 months 
of 1941, a record year, were: Estates of 
100 acres or more, 210,383 tons; small 
tracts, 130,325 tons; total, 340,708 tons 

July imports of crude rubber into the 
Malayan Union and the Colony of Singa- 
pore totaled 21,993 long tons, the lowest 
monthly figure this year. Of this 
amount, 18,665 tons came from the 
Netherlands Indies, 1,946 tons from Brit- 
ish North Borneo, 1,314 tons from Siam, 
and 68 tons from Burma. Total imports 
for the first 7 months of 1947 were 193,- 
343 tons; 138,105 tons, or 71 percent, 
came from the Netherlands Indies. 

Gross exports of crude rubber from the 
Malayan Union and Singapore during 


acres or 


July totaled 70,525 long tons, including 
2,640 tons of latex. Of this total, 37,278 
tons were shipped to the United States 
and 14,334 tons to the United Kingdom 
Of all rubber exports for the 7-mont 
period, 243,885 tons (46 percent) Were 
shipped to the United States and 96,238 
tons (18 percent) to the United King. 
dom. Other countries taking more thap 
10,000 tons during the period were: 
Canada, 28,445 tons; Argentina, 26,495: 
Italy, 14,984: Hong Kong, 14,858: France 
14.568; Australia, 12,184; U.S. § R 
11,951; and Belgium, 10,498. 

Stocks on July 31 totaled 163,497 long 
tons, situated as follows: Singapore deal. 
ers, 58,779 tons; Singapore port, 12,449: 
Malayan Union estates (100 acres oy 
more), 25,636; Malayan Union dealers 
58,958; Malayan Union port, 7.675. Totg| 
stocks at the end of April, May, and 
June, 1947, were 168,464 tons, 149,693 
tons, and 158,910 tons, respectively. 


MALAYAN TRADE IN GUTTA-PERCHA AND 


JELUTONG 


During the first 6 months of 1947 
211 long tons of gutta-percha were im- 
ported into Malaya. Sarawak supplied 
about 110 tons, or more than one-half the 
total. Other sources were the Nether- 
lands Indies, 80 tons; Siam, 16 tons: and 
British North Borneo, 5 tons 

Malayan exports of gutta-percha dur- 
ing the 6-month period totaled 269 long 
tons, of which 203 tons were shipped to 
the United States, 56 tons to the United 
Kingdom, 7 tons to Germany, and 3 tons 
to France 

The jelutong trade during the same 
period was on a somewhat larger scale, 


imports into Malaya amounting to 
1,592 long tons. Sarawak, again, was the 
major source, supplying 1,249 tons. 
Other sources were the Netherlands 
Indies, 280 tons; British North Borneo, 


93 tons; Siam, 7 tons; and Brunei 3 tons 
Exports of jelutong from Malaya to- 
taled 1,314 tons, of which 1,312 tons were 
shipped to the United States and the 
remainder to the United Kingdom 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PROJECTS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


New textile projects started in North- 
ern Ireland in 1946, according to a for- 
eign-trade publication, include the fol- 
lowing: 

A rayon plant by a British concern al 
Carrickfergus; reconversion of an exist- 
ing plant at Sion Mills to spin long-staple 
fiber and to employ about 370 workers; 
a hosiery factory ‘(subsidiary of a Ca- 
nadian firm) at Enniskillen to produce 
women’s full-fashioned silk stockings, 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Prepared in ‘Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


New Shipping Service 
Between Gulf Ports and 
West-Coast South America 


The two principal American steamship 
companies calling at Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
namely, the Grace Line and Lykes Broth- 
ers Steamship Co., have announced the 
formation of a new company which will 
maintain a fixed schedule between Amer- 
ican Gulf ports and the west coast of 
South America. The new company is 
expected to despatch a ship each 15 days. 


Paramaribo-Caribbean 
Shipping Service Resumed 


The French line of passenger ships 
which formerly served the port at Par- 
amaribo, Surinam, has resumed its pre- 
war schedule for the Caribbean area and 
the S. S. Duo du Mal made its first ap- 
pearance since the war on August 28. It 
will call regularly at Paramaribo, linking 
Surinam once more with the French pos- 
sessions in this area as well as with other 
Caribbean ports 


Warsaw-Budapest Air 
Service Expected 


The local press at Warsaw ‘according 
to Foreign Service reports) has .an- 
nounced the signing of an air agreement 
between Poland and Hungary, as a result 
of which a Warsaw-Budapest service was 
to be inaugurated in mid-September. 


Barbados Announces 


New Air-Mail Rates 


All air-mail rates from Barbados were 
reduced effective July 16. United 
States-bound letters will now cost 24 
cents per half ounce as compared with 
the previous 26 cents. The present rate 
from the United States to Barbados is 10 
cents per half ounce 


New Schedules on 
Malayan Airways 


The Malayan Airways have replaced 
their five-seater Airspeed Consuls with 
20-seater Douglas DC-3s, and have re- 
adjusted their schedules. The daily 
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schedule between Singapore and Penang 
now leaves Singapore at 8 a. m. and ar- 
rives at Penang at 11:25 a.m. The re- 
turn flight leaves Penang at 2:30 p. m. 
and arrives in Singapore at 6 p. m. 
Service over the Singapore-Kuala Lum- 
pur-Kota Bahru route now operates on 
Mondays, and the recently initiated 
Singapore-Kuala Lumpur-Kuantan serv- 
ice is provided on Thursdays. 


New Air Line To 
Serve Colombia 


The formation of a new Colombian 
air line, Sociedad Colombiana de Trans- 
portes Aereos, Limitada (SCOLTA), is 
reported by the American Embassy in 
Bogota, Colombia. 

Using Madrid Airport in Bogota as a 
base, SCOLTA will begin cargo opera- 
tions with three Douglas C-47’s. The 
company has purchased fixed airport 
equipment from TACA de Colombia, and 
has formulated plans for the installa- 
tion of five radio stations throughout 
Colombia. 


Growth of Air Passenger 
Traftie To Bermuda 


During the period January 1, 1947, to 
August 27, 1947, 19,022 air passenger vis- 
ited Bermuda, according to a report from 
the American Consulate General. For 
the same period, arrivals by sea num- 
bered 7,789. 

Evidence of the growth of air traffic is 
shown by the fact that air travelers to 
Bermuda totaled 1,595 in 1938, the last 
full year before the advent of the war. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
in prewar years the island was served by 
frequent and commodious passenger 
sailings, whereas at present only two ves- 
sels (which are fully booked for several 
months in advance) are operating, on a 
fortnightly schedule. 


Safety Award To 
Peruvian Air Line 

The Peruvian air line, Compania de 
Aviacion Faucett, S. A., has been awarded 


the 1946 Safety Award of the Inter- 
American Safety Council, according to a 


ey, 











report from the American Embassy in 
Lima, Peru. 

During 1946 Faucett covered 3,910 
miles of routes and flew a total of 
1,438,745 air miles and 11,591,324 pas- 
senger miles without an accident. 


Tijuana-Mexicali Highway 
Progresses Slowly 


Preparatory to its beinz paved, work 
on the Tijuana-Mexicali Highway con- 
tinues slowly and has now reached a 
point approximately 13 miles east of 
Tijuana. The main reason for this proj- 
ect’s advancing at such a slow rate of 
speed is the lack of heavy road-building 
machinery. 


Work Renewed on the 
Asuncion-Enearnacion Road 


A sum of 500,000 guaranies (approxi- 
mately $160,250) has reportedly been 
appropriated by the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment to construct another stretch 
of the uncompleted Asuncion-Encarna- 
cion highway. The section to be built 
lies between San Ramon and Coronel 
Bogado, a distance of 47 kilometers. 
When it is completed, the highway will 
reach the Paraguay Central Railway line 
at Coronel Bogado. From there, motor 
vehicles will be able to reach Encarnacion 
over dry-weather roads. The last 
stretch of the road to Encarnacion has 
been surveyed, but work has not been 
started. 


New Highway Relieves 
Port Traffie of Santos 


The Via Anchieta, a new cement road 
between the port of Santos and the city 
of Sao Paulo, has been opened for traffic. 
The road has been under construction 
for the past 6 years; delay was caused 
by lack of cement and by other difficul- 
ties resulting from the war. 

The new road is 55 kilometers long 
and will replace an old road, the Estrada 
do Mar, which was narrow and entirely 
inadequate for the traffic now develop- 
ing between the two cities. 

The new road is expected to increase 
the capacity of highway transport by 








as much as 100 percent. About 50,000 
tons per month is being handled on the 
old road in each direction. A capacity 
of 3,500 vehicles per hour is estimated 
for the new highway—which should 
render feasible the doubling of the 
volume of freight if trucks are available. 
This would make a substantial contribu- 
tion toward relieving the congestion at 
the port of Santos. 


New Radio Station in Peru 


The Ministry of Public Education in 
Peru inaugurated a radio station which 
will be operated by it through the Director 
of Technical Education in the boys’ 
school, “Colegio Industrial Estados Uni- 
dos.”” Regular evening broadcasts began 
on September 1. The station known as 
OCX4C operates on 6,000 kilocycles with a 
power of 200 watts daily from 7 p. m. to 
10 p. m. 

The Ministry also plans to inaugurate 
during the course of this month a com- 
panion long-wave station OCX4B which 
will have a 2-hour program in the morn- 
ings. 


Radio Rates Heading for 
Increase in China 


The Chinese Government Radio Ad- 
ministration is faced with the necessity 
of increasing rates on outgoing interna- 
tional messages because of the increased 
cost in Chinese dollars of European and 
other foreign exchange. Upward revi- 
sion of the Chinese dollar-gold franc 
message cross-rate comparable to the 
difference between the official and open- 
market exchange rates for these cur- 
rencies is believed probable in the near 
future. 


Mexico To Expand Its 
Radiotelegraph Service 


Work is progressing satisfactorily (ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Embassy in Mexico) on the installation 
of radiotelegraph apparatus in Mexico 
City which is expected to give efficient 
24-hour communication with southwest 
Mexico, and it is further reported that 
the service will be ready the latter part 
of September or early in October of the 
present year. 

The work is under the supervision of 
the General Bureau of Telecommunica- 
tions, which was authorized by the Min- 
istry of Communications to acquire the 
necessary equipment. With the instal- 
lation of the new service, Mexico City 
subscribers can communicate by radio 
with the States of Tabasco and Cam- 
peche. At a future date radiotelephone 
service will also be installed linking 
Merida, Yucatan, and Campeche. 

(Continued on p. 35) 


Reparations News 
ALLOCATION OF GERMAN REPARATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 

The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that gen- 


eral-purpose equipment designed for 
peacetime production from four addi- 


Serial 


No Plant name 

1088 | Anschutz & Co. G. m. b. H 

1158 | Tonshoff G. m. b. H 

1243 | Hamburger Metallwalzwerke, Georg 


Dittmann & Co. 
1476 | Surenbreck, Paul, G. m. b. H 
' 


INVENTORIES May Br EXAMINED 


The official inventories listing the gen- 
eral-purpose equipment of these plants 
available for allocation as reparation may 
be examined during regular business 
hours in the office of the Chief Repara- 
tions Officer, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Room 
3053, Commerce Building, Washington 
25, D.C 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does not consti- 
tute an offer of sale. Pursuant to the 
German reparation program, the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency will allocate 
the general-purpose industrial equip- 
ment of these plants among its 18 mem- 
ber Western Allied Nations, including 
the United States. These allocations are 


Kiel-Heumuhlen 
Horne, Lippe - 
Hamburg 


Hamburg 


tional German aircraft and armament, 
plans will be considered for allocation as 
reparation among the Western Allie 
Nations in the near future, according to 
information received by the Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. The plants containing the 
available equipment are: 


Location Principal wartime products 


Gyro range finders 
Ammunition and shell 
Extrusion presses for shell cases and mg. 
chine tools for shells 
Shell machining and 


manufacturing o 
bomb fins 


made on the basis of requests for allo. 
cation submitted by the governments of 
the respective nations. As a guide to 
this Government in determining whether 
any requests should be submitted on be. 
half of the United States, the Depart. 
ment of Commerce invites business firms 
and persons to exoress any interest 
which they may have in the purchase of 
any items of equipment in these plants. 
Such expressions of interest do not con- 
stitute a commitment to purchase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Chief Reparations Officer. 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
and must be received by October 15, 1947. 
as indicated in the general announce- 
ment headed “Reparations News,” pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issue of May 3, 1947 





What U. S. Can Do 

To Meet Europe's 

Critical Needs 
(Continued from p. 4) 


to wheat as a source of animal food 
and pour millions of bushels of it down 
the gullets of animals and poultry, there 
will not be enough left over to supply 
Western Europe with its minimum needs 


Grave Decisions Face Us 


Famine conditions breed the political 
chaos on which dictatorships have al- 
ways thrived. We all know that the 
forces of Communism plan to seize power 
at the opportune moment—the moment, 
that is, of chaos—and retain power per- 
manently with the establishment of the 
police state. The American people must 
decide whether our wheat is to go to 
hungry people in Europe or whether too 
much is to be consumed by animals and 
poultry in this country. Here let us re- 
member that wheat is about 7 to 10 
times more effective in sustaining life 
if eaten by human beings than are the 
food products obtained from feeding an- 
imals. We have been consuming more 


animal products than ever before—for 
instance, 25 percent more meat per cap- 
ita thar. prewar—but since we are well 
supplied with hay, soybean and cotton- 
seed meal, and a still substantial corn 
crop, I believe that if wheat is not ab- 
normally diverted to feed animals in 
this country, there will still be adequate 
supplies of animal products at More 
reasonable prices for our own people 
provided we are careful in our consump- 
tion. In other words, I believe there is 
enough to go around, with all of the 
other foods available, if each of us exer- 
cises a degree of restraint and if all will 
cooperate. 

The American people have grave de- 
cisions to make at this time. Secretary 
Marshall and others of the Administra- 
tion have been giving information on the 
serious developments in Europe. Con- 
gressional leaders will be returning 
shortly with their first-hand observa- 
tions. I have confidence that the Amer- 
ican people will meet this crisis as they 
always have met crises, with charactel- 
istic understanding and determination. 

A democracy such as ours must have 
regard not only for a high standard of 
living but also for a high standard of 
life. 
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Antwerp International Fair 


At the International Fair of Antwerp, 
Belgium, which was held from June 14 
to June 30, 1947, the following American 
products were on display or advertised: 
Woodstock typewriters, Royal typewrit- 
ers, Simmons mattresses, Apex washing 
machines, Hoover vacuum cleaners, 
Westinghouse refrigerators, Coca-Cola, 
Clark chewing gum, Planters peanuts, 
Amalie Pennsylvania motor oil, Kendall 
motor oil, Quaker fuel-oil burners, 
American Industries oil burners, Philco 
radios, and a medicinal-tablet-making 
machine manufactured by the Stocks Co. 
of Philadelphia. The large majority of 
products on exhibit were of Belgian man- 
ufacture. 

Two hundred twenty-five exhibitors 
occupied a total of 11,000 square meters 
of space; 9,000 francs for stands centrally 
located in the building and 6,000 francs 
for stands in less desirable locations 
were the charges paid for exhibit space. 
The Fair was visited by more than 200,- 
000 persons. 

Seven countries represented. 
Among those represented were France, 
Algeria, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 

Insurance to cover exhibits was ar- 
ranged by the management, exhibitors 
bearing their shares of the cost. The 
insurance covered theft, breakage, and 
fire and unlimited liability for personal 
injury to third parties. 

Goods meant for exhibit could be en- 
tered free of duty under bond. They 
could not, of course, be sold. Exhibitors 
were free, however, to take orders for 
delivery. 


were 


Swiss Industries Fair in 1947 
The Swiss Industries Fair which was 
held in Basel, for the thirty-first succes- 
sive year, from April 12 through April 22 
marks the brilliant conclusion of 31 years 
of steady upgrade endeavor. But whereas 
the Fair of 1946, the first to be held after 
the war, showed spectacular progress 
compared with the fairs of the preceding 
years, comparable advance was not 
scored in 1947, nor was it to be expected. 


September 27, 1947 


The 2,171 exhibitors (2,050 in 1946) 
required an exhibition space of 44,820 
square meters as compared with 41,668 
square meters in 1946. 

The number of visitors from foreign 
countries who took the trouble to regis- 
ter in the office of the Fair amounted to 
7,228, coming from 57 different countries, 
including 99 visitors from the United 
States, as compared with 4,000 registered 
foreign visitors in 1946—but in both 
years the actual number of foreign vis- 
itors is believed to have been consider- 
ably higher, since the majority of such 
visitors neglect to register. 

The 1947 Fair is appraised as being at 
least equal to any of its predecessors and 
as even surpassing in some respects the 
record Fair of 1946. 

Reports on the export business trans- 
acted at the Fair, however, sounded less 
uniformly favorable. Many exhibitors 
referred to obstacles standing in the way 
of a further development of Swiss ex- 
ports, such as the exchange difficulties 
and import restrictions existing in many 
importing countries, notably in France, 
Sweden, and England; and to the long 
delays in Swiss deliveries arising from 
the present demands on Switzerland’s 
productive capacity. 

A number of foreigners, it appears, had 
abandoned their original plans of com- 
ing to Basel for the Fair, seeing no pros- 
pects of placing orders in Switzerland 
under prevailing conditions. 

The Managing Director of the Fair ex- 
pressed in his report the opinion that the 
Fair had reached in 1947 a maximum of 
useful expansion, unless the Fair should 
assume an international character. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the next Fair 
will be held from April 10 to 20, 1948, and, 
as heretofore, will be a strictly national 
exhibition. 


International Sample Show, 
Guayaquil 

According to a preliminary report, an 
International Sample Show will be held 
in Guayaquil, Ecuador, from October 4 
through October 12, 1947, under the 
auspices of the Empresa Ocre, which 
wishes to bring this Show to the atten- 
tion of United States manufacturers and 
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exporters who may be interested in ex- 
hibiting their merchandise in Guayaquil. 

The exhibits will be primarily commer- 
cial, and it is believed the United States 
exhibits should include consumer goods 
and machinery of small size, since large 
industrial installations are unsuitable 
for the present Ecuadoran economy. 

To date, there is not much concrete 
information available on the approxi- 
mate total area to be covered by the fair, 
nor on the number or type of exhibits to 
be on display. However, this informa- 
tion will be published soon. 

Buildings at the fair will be tempo- 
rary and will consist of stands, each 5 
meters square, costing 200 sucres per 
square meter. Electric current is 110- 
volt, 60-cycle A. C. 

Import duties will be waived on exhi- 
bits, provided they are not sold. If they 
are sold, of course, duties will have to 
be paid. 

Information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the International Sample Show, 
Casilla 1197, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


Brussels International 
Aeronautical Exposition 


The Brussels International Aeronaut- 
ical Exposition which took place from 
July 4 through July 20, 1947, was the 
first Exposition of this type to be held 
in Brussels since July 1939. The approxi- 
mate number of exhibitors was 88, while 
the total paid attendance was 35,000. 
The Exposition was housed in one large 
permanent building, containing a total 
area of 15,000 square meters, which 
provided ample space for all the ex- 
hibits. 

The United States was represented by 
Navion, Ercoupe, Aeronaca, and Piper, a 
total of four exhibitors. Very good dis- 
plays were presented by France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Italy. Also, an interesting 
exhibit of the Belgian Air Force was a 
Spitfire which attracted a great deal of 
attention, as did the American planes. 

The Exposition included airplanes of 
every description for all purposes, as well 
as accessories and equipment for their 
construction and operation—for ex- 
ample, planes, gliders, sailplanes, and 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Burma’s Reconstruction— 
and Trends of Post- 
war Trade 

(Continued from p. 7) 


hold the highest priority, rice cultiva- 
tion and production will gradually ap- 
proach prewar levels.’ It has been esti- 
mated that most of the prewar acreage 
in rice and in the other major agricul- 
tural products, such as sesamum, ground- 
nuts, sugar, and cotton, will be back 
under cultivation within 3 to 4 years. It 
is conceivable, therefore, that the full 
achievement of prewar level of produc- 
tion and exports of rice may take 5 years. 
When population increases are taken in- 
to account, it may require an aggregate 
of 6 years before total requirements for 
domestic consumption and world de- 
mand are fulfilled. 


The Structure of Trade 


The destructive effect of the war on 
Burma’s production capacity and on 
foreign and domestic commerce made 
necessary the direct participation of 
Government in foreign trade and in 
other segments of the economy. Critical 
shortages in supplies and in “hard cur- 
rency” foreign exchange required (a) 
strict control over exchange resources 
and (b) Government procurement of es- 
sential supplies not only as an effective 
instrument with which to control their 
distribution but also as a means of fa- 
cilitating procurement in a world mar- 
ket itself characterized by serious short- 
ages. 

An examination of Government activ- 
ity in the present-day economy of Burma 
is tantamount to studying the operations 
of the Project Boards, which had been 
set up to direct the reconstruction effori 
in key sectors of the economy, in ac- 
cordance with plans previously formu- 
Jated by the Government-in-exile. Un- 
dertaking a variety of Government func- 
tions in domestic supply and in foreign 
trade, the Boards have been operated in 
effect by the large British firms and 
under British financial control, employ- 
ing funds made available by an interest - 
free £85,000,000 credit from the United 
Kingdom for the period 1945-47. 

Charges of discrimination in favor of 
the rehabilitation of British commercial 
interests have been directed at the 
Boards since their inception. In addi- 
tion, there have been objections to con- 
tinued Government control in those sec- 
tors where a return to private trade was 
considered feasible and advantageous to 
indigenous enterprise. As the following 


‘According to a high-ranking Govern- 
ment Official, the extent of economic recov- 
ery may be measured by the fact that land 
revenue had increased to 85 percent of 
assessments (Dispatch from Rangoon, New 
York Times, October 24, 1946). 
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account of the Project Boards will re- 
veal, Burma’s domestic and foreign com- 
merce have not been without a measure 
of private trading, which will probably 
be strengthened as the new Government 
finds it desirable to divest itself of func- 
tional authority in this field 


Agricultural Projects Board 
Because of the importance of agricul- 

ture to the Burmese economy and of rice 

exports to world supply, the Agricultural 


Projects Board may be expected to last 
longer than some of the others. The 
Board is not only the sole exporter of rice 
subject to the allocation authority of the 
International Emergency Food Council 
but is also responsible for the shipment 
of rice to deficit areas in Burma, in addl- 
tion to its over-all supervision of agri- 


cultural rehabilitation.’ Most of the 





See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 30, 1946, for export control authority of 
the Project Boards 
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internal rice trade is an open-market 
operation, which is used as a barometer 
to guide the Board in its determination 
of the stock position and of the extent to 
which it may purchase rice for export 
without imposing uron domestic require- 
ments. 

The Board has also been responsible 
for the rehabilitation of salt produetion 
and for the procurement of salt from 
foreign sources to make up a deficiency 
caused by the cessation of production in 
many of the local factories and by the 
unavailability of supplies from Germany, 
which accounted for about two-thirds of 
Burma's salt imports before the war. 
Domestic production has been stimulated 
through Government purchase of a por- 
tion of the output at support prices, serv- 
ing at one stage to forestall a complete 
cessation of production in the principal 
producing area. 


Civil Supplies Board 

Because of its responsibility for the 
equitable distribution of essential sup- 
plies, the Civil Supplies Board has re- 
ceived more public criticism than any 
other Projects Board. But while that 
Board was still operating, there was no 
Government monopoly in either the do- 
mestic or import trade in essential prod- 
ucts, and significant quantities of cotton 
plece goods, for example, were entering 
Burma on private account 

By August 1946 the Commissioner of 
Civil Supplies was in a position to state 
that the Board’s business, amounting to 
monthly gross sales of more than 10.000.- 


———— 

"In 1940-41 the cessation of imports from 
Germany had already inspired an increase of 
over 100 percent in salt output. The Salt 
Project appears likely to reach its objective 
of self-sufficiency 


September 27. 
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000 rupees, could be turned over to pri- 
vate trade in view of the fact that the 
essential supplies involved in the Board’s 
operations could be obtained more ex- 
peditiously through normal commercial 
channels.” On May 31, 1947, after hav- 
ing supervised the importation of goods 
which had already been ordered prior to 
August 1946, the Civil Supplies Board 
ceased operation. It was evident, how- 
ever, that some form of government in- 
strumentality was required to assure the 
equitable distribution of essential com- 
modities to ‘deficit areas, in view of the 
time still required before communica- 
tions were restored. As recent develop- 
ments indicate, the complete restoration 
of private trade has not been attempted. 

On June 1, 1947, the Government set 
up a Board of Management for Civil 
Supplies to take over the accounts of the 
Civil Supplies Board and to take the 
necessary steps to ensure procurement 
and control distribution and prices of 
cssential consumer supplies. In addition, 
the Government announced on July 29, 
1947, its decision to form consumer co- 
operatives for the purpose of supplying 
at official prices certain essential com- 
modities which may be under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Supplies Department. 
Such cooperatives would replace the pres- 
ent retailers and would have Govern- 
ment assistance in obtaining supplies at 
reasonable prices. 


Timber Board 


Production and expert control of tim- 
ber were placed under the Timber Proj- 
ects Board, which functioned as non- 

* The reverting of trade to private channels 
was not applicable to those commodities 
which moved on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis 


profit manager of the sawmills and as 
the source of financial assistance and 
equipment required for the reconstruc- 
tion of the industry. The Board’s staff 
consists of a large percentage of Bur- 
mans and necessarily includes many 
former employees of British timber es- 
tablishments whose technical experience 
in the trade was required for the cffec- 
tive execution of the project. 

Among its functions is the operation 
of an agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Teak Consortium of five 
British firms, under which the Govern- 
ment provides substantial financial as- 
sistance to maintain teak production 
until such time as the long-term posi- 
tion of the leases of the Consortium mem- 
bers can be clarified. The Board is also 
the sole exporter of timber to India, ac- 
counts for a portion of the trade to the 
United Kingdom, and exercises license 
control over al) other shipments. 

In reply to charges of monopoly and 
of pro-Consortium discrimination, the 
Board has declared one of its main func- 
tions to be the encouragement of Bur- 
mese enterprise “to participate in and 
gain a substantial position in the export 
trade, which, prior to the war, was al- 
most solely in the hands of European 
and Indian exporters.” 


Other Projects 


The three other Project Boards are 
concerned with the vital problem of 
transportation, including restoration of 
the essential medium of inland water 
transport. The acute problem that in- 
itially confronted the Government is re- 
ported to have been alleviated, in large 
measure with the assistance of trans- 
portation equipment which has been 
made available from military supply and 
through the lend-lease agreement with 
the United States. 

Although without a project board of 
its own, petroleum was subjected to cen- 
tralized control through the so-called 
Oil Project, which was merely a combi- 
nation of companies acting to control the 
distribution of petroleum products, with 
no responsibility for the rehabilitation 
of production. The latter task was left 
to the independent action of the individ- 
ual companies. The absence of any or- 
ganization directed at restoring produc- 
tion reflects the uncertainties arising 
from the compensation and investment 
problems to which reference has previ- 
ously been made. 


Purposes Served 

Although the Project Boards, which 
had been designed in India in 1944 as part 
of the blueprint of reconstruction, could 
not at their inception benefit from Bur- 
mese observation and criticism, which 
could have helped to shape policies more 
to the requirements and thinking of a 
changing Burmese economy, the estab- 
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lishment of the Boards prior to the actual 
reoccupation of Burma did serve to per- 
mit the setting in motion of procurement 
machinery for essential supplies. 

Now that economic and financial au- 
tonomy has been achieved, the system 
of reconstruction projects is being reor- 
ganized to conform with the facts of po- 
litical and economic responsibility. The 
financial and administrative supervision 
of the Projects has been transferred 
from the British Treasury to the Gov- 
ernment of Burma, giving the latter 
complete control over the disposition of 
funds made available by London.’ 


Participation of Burmans 


The new Government has adopted a 
policy of promoting a more extensive 
participation of Rurmans in foreign and 
domestic trade. Until now the economic 
interest of the Burman has been largely 
in agriculture, whereas Indians provided 
the bulk of manual labor for industry 
and had the greatest financial stake in 
the economy, particularly in agricul- 
tural finance. British capital predomi- 
nated in the extraction industries and 
the Chinese figured significantly in in- 
ternal trade. 

The increased employment of Bur- 
mans in many activities where Indians 
had formerly predominated was already 
progressing before the war. Although 
the wages demanded by Burmans are 
higher than those of Indian labor—an 
important factor in the early displace- 
ment of Burmans by Indians—their 
numbers have risen in industrial and 
agricultural employment, resulting in 
part from a greater utilization of motor 
equipment. In his valuable study, The 
Political Economy of Burma, published 
in 1938, J. S. Furnivall observed that 
“although Indians had the better start, 
and Burmans probably still demand 
higher wages for work of the same kind, 
the Burman has achieved a place in the 
industrial development of his country 
which he seems gradually to be enlarg- 
ing.” *’ Burma’s new political and eco- 
nomic course will probably impart 
greater impetus to this trend. 

For the immediate future, the promo- 
tion of a pro-Burman policy with respect 
to the composition of the foreign-trade 
community will be limited in large meas- 
ure to increasing the employment of 
Burmans in existing foreign enterprises. 
This is already taking place in an ap- 
preciable way. With the commercial 


* The London Times of August 5, 1946, had 
commented editorially that the United 
Kingdom credit to Burma could not be uti- 
lized most effectively because of the restric- 
tions which had been imposed. See below 
for terms of new financial agreement. 

# Purnivall defines Burmans as “all those, 
of whatever race or religion, who are per- 
manent residents of Burma and recognize 
a common national interest with Burmans.” 
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experience obtained in this manner, 
Burmans will be in a stronger position 
to establish a larger number of their own 
firms than now exist. It is the desire 
of the Government of Burma that trad- 
ers in the United States and other for- 
eign countries acquaint themselves with 
this new development in Burma's com- 
merce. The repatriation of economic 
control through the development of in- 
digenous enterprise and the accumula- 
tion of local capital is an important seg- 
ment of emerging nationalism. 


Greater Balance Needed 


To create greater balance in an econ- 
omy that is primarily agricultural and 
whose productive effort centers in ex- 
ports of primary commodities, the Gov- 
ernment of Burma may be expected to 
extend its prewar efforts to develop rural 
industrialization and other measures of 
diversification. Although the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources, making 
it an important source of supply in world 
trade in essential commodities, was pos- 
sible only through the instrument of 
modern industrial techniques, the most 
effective diversification consistent with 
Burma’s resources and needs was not 
attained. One of the basic objectives for 
the future, therefore, is the application 
of these techniques to the needs and wel- 
fare of the people of Burma. 

This underlying problem of what has 
been called “dual economy” has been de- 
scribed in the following manner as it 
pertained generally to Asia and the Far 
East: 

A type of dual economy Had grown up 
under which a relatively small number of 
individuals carried on modern commercial 
and industrial operations intimately linked 
with world markets, while the great bulk of 
the people eked out a bare subsistence by 
pre-industrial methods Contact with the 
powerful new methods filtering in from the 
industrialized countries had opened men’s 
eyes to the possibility of improved produc- 
tion and had increased wealth in some places 
besides laying a foundation for future de- 
velopment by bettering communications and 
demonstrating new techniques in such fields 
as public health, administration, and com- 
merce But such contact had also under- 
mined the handicraft industries of the vil- 
lages, had encouraged concentration of land 
ownership and the evils of absentee land- 
lordism, and had thus intensified agrarian 
problems. The old pre-industrial economy 
was sick but not yet dead: the modern econ- 
omy was still struggling to be born. 

From all appearances, postwar Burma 
is aware of the trials of economic devel- 
opment, but it is also sensitive to its own 
shortcomings and to its inability to sever 
the economic links and associations 
which characterized its domestic com- 
merce and foreign trade before the war. 


" Report of the UN Economic and Social 
Council’s Working Group for Asia and the 
Far East, Temporary Sub-Commission on 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas (March 4, 1947) 


The Government will tend, however, to 
operate within these associations to re. 
build and develop the new Burma anq to 
give status to Burmans in trade and in. 
dustrial enterprise. 


The Financial Position 


The shape of its economic development 
has traditionally had an important bear. 
ing on Burma’s balance of payments. 
Because of the predominant position of 
foreign capital, Burma's invisible im. 
ports ‘for example, transfer of profits 
abroad) historically bulked large in its 
international payments, with the resy}t 
that the long-term expansion of Burma's 
import trade involves other important 
factors in addition to postwar recon. 
struction. Without detracting from the 
importance of foreign investments to 
Burma, it must still be recognized that 
invisible imports have been responsible 
for the fact that Burma’s merchandise 
imports were less than half the value of 
its total exports. This disproportionate 
relation of invisible imports to Burma’s 
earning capacity and import require- 
ments is aggravated further by the na- 
ture of the visible imports for which 
available exchange has actually been 
expended. According to Furnivall, vis- 
ible imports have been largely for use 
by non-Burmans, chiefly in the form of 
capital equipment for foreign enter- 
prise.’ Future Government policy may 
be expected to emphasize the needs of 
the indigenous population. 

The imposing problems of Burmese fi- 
nance are, however, more immediate. 
Unlike many other underdeveloped areas 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Burma was unable to accumulate war- 
time reserves or sterling balances from 
which it could draw for postwar develop- 
ment projects. The leaders of the new 
Burma are aware of the need for external 
capital to accomplish this program. A 
financial agreement with the United 
Kingdom has already been concluded 
and it is likely that a loan from India 
will be forthcoming. Whatever obliga- 
tions are incurred in this manner will 
be superimposed upon the following ap- 
proximate external indebtedness (ster- 
ling equivalents): 

Millions of £ 
Indebtedness to India consequent to 

1937 separation 36. 2 
Advances from India, 1942-46 (largely 

for pensions by Government of 


Burma) ia 
Indian investments 57.0 
Other foreign investments over 100.0 
India’s balance in Burma (possibly 

including pension item) 18.8 


Burma's share of settlement of India- | 
United Kingdom defense account 


2 Pacific Affairs, June 1945 
For investment data, J. R. Andrus in 
Pacific Affairs, March 1944; for other data, 
Eastern Economist (New Delhi) of January 
10, 1947, and Financial News (Bombay) o 
March 29, 1947 
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Millions of £ 
Balance due United Kingdom on re- 
construction credit account-_-- 8.0 


Total --- -- 221.7 


In addition, there is the liability for 
war-damage compensation, which is an 
jssue still requiring clarification and de- 
finitive assignment of responsibility. 
With respect to the balance due on 
Burma’s utilization of the United King- 
dom reconstruction credit, the much- 
discussed possibility of converting part 
of that balance into a grant is still under 
consideration. 

An agreement has been reached with 
India on the settlement of India’s bal- 
ances in Burma, providing for payment 
against Burma’s sterling assets in Lon- 
don. As of June 30, 1945, these assets 
amounted to approximately £11,000,000, 
which, even if available for expenditure, 
are clearly not sufficient to meet even 
the claims arising from the Indian bal- 
ance alone. 

Pursuant to a financial agreement 
concluded in April 1947, the United 
Kingdom will advance, for the purpose 
of meeting the estimated 1946-47 Ordi- 
nary Budget deficit of £14,509,000, up to 
£12,000,000 plus the unspent balance of 
the £2,500,000 previously promised as 
assistance to the budget of the Frontier 
Areas. To assist the Government in 
financing its public utilities and other 
reconstruction projects during this fis- 
cal period, the agreement also provides 
for advances from the British Treasury 
on a revolving basis, subject to the re- 
striction of outstanding obligations to 
£18,375,000. It was agreed that, upon 
the liquidation of any of the Projects, 
the proceeds from sale of capital assets 
were to be applied to the reduction of 
outstanding loans, after deducting the 
cost of liquidation. 

Under the lend-lease settlement of 
February 28, 1947, the United States un- 
dertook to help Burma liquidate the ma- 
jor portion of its $5,000,000 obligation 
by the transfer of property, or of Burma 
rupees, for such purposes as improve- 
ments of or additions to United States 
Government property in Burma and cul- 
tural and educational programs. The 
United States Government has already 
declared its intention to request $4,000,- 
000 in rupees for application to agreed 
cultural and educational programs, and 
$1,000,000 in rupees for real property or 
Improvements. Reflecting further a 
recognition of Burma’s dollar deficiency 
was the expressed intention of the 
United States “‘to adjust its requests for 
the furnishing of rupees or delivery of 
Properties .. . in such a manner as to 
reduce toa minimum the amount of pay- 
ments in dollars of the annual install- 
ments and interest payable . . . for the 
first 10 years during which such install- 
ments and interest are due and payable.” 


September 27, 1947 


The Emerging Outlook 


While Burma moves toward complete 
independence and toward the reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization of its economy, 
it seems destined to employ Government 
control techniques both as transitional 
and as permanent features of its eco- 
nomic life. Apparently, it will also be 
favored by certain accepted principles of 
international commercial policy, de- 
signed to meet problems such as those 
with which it is now confronted. 

Of possible application in this connec- 
tion is article XIV, section 2, of the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement, which permics 
members of the International Monetary 
Fund “to maintain and adapt to chang- 
ing circumstances (and, in the case of 
members whose territories have been oc- 
cupied by the enemy, introduce where 
necessary) restrictions on payments and 
transfers for current international trans- 
actions” in the postwar transitional pe- 
riod, notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other articles of the Agreement. A 
corollary of this provision stipulates that 
members “shall withdraw restrictions 
maintained or imposed under this sec- 
tion as soon as they are satisfied that 
they will be able, in the absence of such 
restrictions, to settle their balance of 
payments in a manner which will not 
unduly encumber their access to the re- 
sources of the Fund.” 

The serious shortage of foreign ex- 
change, particularly dollars, and the time 
and cost of reconstruction, will compel 
recourse to such controls as are provided 
for in the Bretton Woods Agreement 
during what will prove to be a long period 
of transition. The duration of that pe- 
riod will be determined by the progress 
made in political organization and eco- 
nomic reconstruction and by the extent 
to which external financial assistance 
will be made available. 

Considerable progress has thus far 
been made in the rebuilding of the trans- 
portation network, the rehabilitation of 
agriculture, and the revitalization of do- 
mestic commerce. An examination of 
this reconstruction effort and a contem- 
plation of the trials of transition end of 
long-term development cannot fail, how- 
ever, to show clearly that the attain- 
ment of the cited objectives in Burma is 
closely related to conditions in the world 
economy as a whole. 





China’s National Economic Council on 
August 28 adopted by an overwhelming 
majority a proposal to levy a special 
reconstruction tax on private individuals 
whose property exceeds $5,000 000,000, 
reports the Central Daily News. Details 
will be worked out by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and submitted to the Executive 
Yuan and the State Council for con- 
sideration. 







FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 29) 


airplane equipment, radios, compasses, 
and the like. Interest was centered 
chiefly in the planes shown. One after- 
noon, all the small planes being shown 
were flown to demonstrate their qualities 
and performance. 

The Exposition was well planned and 
organized, and steps are being taken by 
the Aero Club to make next year’s exhibit 
even better. 


Plans Under Way for Second 
Industrjal and Commercial 
Exhibition in Panama 


American industry is being invited by 
the Lions Club of Panama to participate 
in the Second Industrial and Commer- 
cial Exhibition to be held at Panama 
City, January 31 to February 7, 1948, 
under the sponsorship of the Lions Club 
of Panama, with the backing of the 
Chamber of Commerce and certain Gov- 
ernment Departments. 

United States firms contemplating 
participation should address inquiries 
without delay to: Pablo Abad, Secre- 
tary, Chamber of Commerce of Panama, 
Panama, P. R. 

The Exhibition will Show primarily 
national products, but all other Amer- 
ican Republics will be invited to partic- 
ipate, as well as European nations which 
wish to display samples of their products. 

The Lions Club hopes that this Exhibi- 
tion will develop into an international 
fair to be held in Panama annually. 


Exposition of French-Malagasy 
Progress, Tananarive 


An Exposition of French-Malagasy 
Progress is to open in Tananarive, Mada- 
gascar, around October 1, 1947. 

The Commissioner-General of the Ex- 
position, M. Claude Cozanet, hopes to see 
American, British, Swiss, South African, 
and other foreign participation. 

The Exposition will include displays of 
tractors, trucks, pyrex-ware, office ma- 
chines, and probably a few cheap cloths; 
such items as are allowed entry into 
Madagascar under exchange and im- 
port-license regulations. 

Interested firms should apply to M. 
Claude Cozanet, Commissioner General, 
Exposition of French-Malagasy Progress, 
Tananarive, Madagascar. 


‘Australia Makes It” 

Victoria’s First Postwar Industrial 
Exhibition, “Australia Makes It,” which 
was held in Melbourne from June 12 
through June 28, 1947, covered approxi- 
mately 40,000 square feet of floor space. 
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More than 142,000 visitors paid admis- 
sion. Exhibitors numbered 67, the ma- 
jority of them being located in the State 
of Victoria. 

Most of the exhibits were of a com- 
mercial character, with the emphasis on 
consumer goods—an estimated 75 per- 
cent of the displays consisting of furni- 
ture, furnishings, including kitchen hard- 
ware and silverware, radios, cooking, 
heating, and cleaning equipment, shoes, 
furs, confectionery, novelties, and other 
articles for direct personal use by the 
customer. The remaining 18 percent of 
the exhibits were of capital and produc- 
ers’ goods. 

Orders were being taken at exhibitors’ 
stands for certain commodities, though 
nothing was on sale in the building. 


First National Fair and 
Exhibition of the Clothing 
Industries, Mexico City 


The First National Fair and Exhibition 
of the Clothing Industries is being held 
in Mexico City from September 10 
through October 10, 1947. 

It includes displays of all types of 
clothing, shoes, hats, leather articles, 
textiles, and other related items such as 
machinery and accessories used in their 
manufacture. 

American exhibitors will be strictly 
limited to those who are active or affili- 
ated members of the Camara Nacional 
de la Industria del Vestido, Camara Na- 
cional de la Industria del Calzado, and 
Camara Textil de Mexico. 

Hotel accommodations for American 
visitors are available in excellent hoteis. 

The Exposition will cover an approxi- 
mate total area of 12,000 square meters. 

For further information apply to the 
Camara Nacional de la Industria del 
Vestido (International Chamber of the 
National Clothing Industry), Plaza de la 
Republica No. 6 (Edificio Pensiones), 
Despacho 405, Mexico, D. F. 








(Continued from p. 26) 


with about 300 employees, and to operate 
a labor-training unit; a rayon- and silk- 
hosiery factory at Newtownards, having 
approximately 340 workers. 


PLANNED EXPANSION, HUNGARY 


Textile production in Hungary will ex- 
pand under the new Three-Year Plan, 
which was put into operation August 1, 
1947, according to a foreign-trade pub- 
lication. 

Production of cotton cloth in 1950 is 
expected to reach 250,000,000 meters (1 
meter=1.096 yards) compared with 
100,000,000 meters in 1938; production of 
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hosiery, 3,840,000 dozen pairs (3,340,000 
in 1938); and other knit goods, 5,250,000 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
(4,440,000 in 1938). 


Cotton and Products 
IMPORTS INTO NETHERLANDS 


Imports of cotton into the Nether- 
lands during the period October 1, 1946, 
to June 30, 1947, amounted to 289,977 
bales, of which 164,322 bales came from 
the United States. Imports of linters 
and cotton waste totaled 1,313 and 
15,761 bales, respectively. 


Silk and Products 
EIRE’S IMPORTS 


Silk and products imported into Eire 
in the first quarter of 1947 (like period 
of 1946 in parentheses), according to a 
foreign-trade publication, were as fol- 
lows: Yarn and thrown silk, 10,623 
pounds (440): woven 43,083 
square yards (20,793); other silk manu- 
factures, except apparel, with a value of 
£752 (£2,244). 


tissues, 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON IMPORTS INTO EIRE 


Imports of rayon into Eire in the first 
quarter of 1947 as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1946 ‘in paren- 
theses), according to a foreign-trade 
publication, were as follows: Yarn, 253,- 
828 pounds (67,810); Knitted fabric in 
the piece, 102,615 square yards (41,904): 


woven fabrics, 3,168,165 square yards 
(661,350); other rayon manufactures 
(‘excluding apparel) valued at £13,709 
(£6,394). 


RAYON ImMpPpoRTS INTO NORWAY 


Filament rayon-yarn imports into 
Norway during the first 3 months of 1947, 
according to a foregin-trade publication 
totaled 76 tons, or less than the average 
quarterly imports in 1946. The Nether- 
lands furnished 37 tons; the United King- 
dom, 24 tons; Belgium, 9 tons; and Swit- 
zerland, 4 tons 

Imports of filament woven fabrics 
amounted to 207 tons, the United King- 
dom supplying 58 tons; France, 28 tons; 
United States, 35 tons; Belgium, 26 tons; 

taly, 20 tons; and the Netherlands, 16 
tons. Spun-rayon-fabric imports to- 
taled 120 tons, the greater part of which 
came from the United Kingdom, with 
less expensive lines from the United 
States, and smaller quantities from Italy 
and Belgium. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


CHILE’s HEMP AND FLAX OUTPUT AND 
EXPORTS 


Hemp-fiber production in Chile during 
the 1946-47 season was estimated at 


3.904 metric tons, a decline of 27 Percent 
from 1945-46. The output of flax fie 
totaled 1,163 metric tons, 15 percent Jeg. 
than in 1945-46. 

Exports of hemp and hemp Products 
totaled 1,637 metric tons during the firg 
5 months of 1947 (3,120 tons last year, 
Shipments of flax tow and flax products 
from January through May 1947 totaleq 
574 tons. 


HEMP ACREAGE INCREASED, FRANCE 


Hemp acreage in France was increased 
to 6,840 hectares as of July 1, 1947, from 
4,300 hectares in 1946 to provide more 
hemp for binder twine. The estimateg 
yield in 1947 is 5,780 metric tons com. 
pared with 4,000 tons in 1946. 


FLAX AREA AND YIELD, FRANCE 


The area planted to flax in France as 
of July 1, 1947, was estimated at 35,497 
hectares, and production was forecast at 
20,700 tons as compared with a planted 
area of 32,637 hectares in 1946, yielding 
23,749 tons. 


INDIA’S JUTE SITUATION 


The preliminary all-India jute-crop 
forecast for the 1947-48 season gives the 
area under cultivation at 3,074,040 acres. 
yielding possibly about 10,000,000 bales 
of 400 pounds each, as compared with 
1,879,650 acres in 1946-47, with a yield 
of 6,552,000 bales 

Quotas of raw jute and jute goods 
have been fixed by the Government of 
india for the year ending June 25, 1948. 
The quantities allotted ‘(quotas for last 
vear in parentheses) to the United 
States are as follows: Raw jute, 90,000 
long tons (48,000): jute goods, 300,000 
long tons (285,000) 

India has 110 jute mills 
near Calcutta 


all located 


Wearing Apparel 


EIRE'S IMPORTS OF UNDERWEAR AND 
HOSIERY 


Imports of silk and rayon underwear 
except shirts) into Eire increased to 
17,990 dozen garments in the first quar- 
ter of 1947 from only 234 dozen in the 
March quarter of 1946, according to 4 
foreign-trade publication. 

Nearly a tenfold increase took place 
in imports of silk and rayon hosiery 
145,332 dozen pairs) as compared with 
the first quarter of 1946 (15,913 dozen 
pairs) 





It is understood that Dr. Aniceto 
Solares, the ex-Foreign Minister of 
Bolivia, during a trip to Montevideo 


earlier this year discussed the possibility 
of an exchange of Bolivian petroleum 
and Uruguayan foodstuffs, especially 
meat. Formal negotiations in this re- 
gard may soon be undertaken. 
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(Continued from p. 15) 


C. 3., desires purchase quotations for 100 
(rejects preferred) 


a of ball bearings 


ranging in size from '%4 inch to 1 inch. 


30. Gold Coast—City Press Limited, P. O. 
Box 217, Accra, seeks quotations for two print- 
ing presses. Specifications: small-type flat- 
bed machine, double, Demy size, balanced 
flyers, double driving gear, automatic cylinder 
check, geared inker, hand feeding to print 
sheets 331, by 22! inches. 

31. Greece—P. Prapopoulos Brothers, S. A., 
280 W. Churchill Street, Patras, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for the following commodi- 
ties: 


Total , 
Description inoue Quality Specifications 
Galvanized corrugated steel sheets 10/3 7 Standard 56 6° 7": 668’ 9’ «10° length 
raive 
6 B. G. 6 § bh DS DB teas 
lvanized plain sheets 100 x 200 cm, or 60 | Soft ISG) 20G) 22G) 24G 2G WG 29G 
traive - - — 
similar 2 3 4 5 6 6 7 
30G thickness 
27 ~=—s tons 
Black steel sheets 100 x 200 cm or 90x L8O0em 75 | Standard 19G 22G 26G 28G) 31G_ thickness 
ack s : | Dig : 
25 5 15 5 25 tons 
Nail wire for the manufacture of usual nails 100 | Standard 1.1 omm.t to 5.9 mm thickness 
32, Netherlands Handelsonderneming representation for automotive equipment 


“Kratos,” 36 g Koninginnegracht, The Hague, 
requests quotations for excellent-quality 
machine tools of the following description: 
shaping machines (shapers for metalwork- 
ing), stroke 14, 18, and 24 inches; milling 
machines, table dimensions 750 x 200 milli- 
meters (30 x 8 inches), 1,000 x 250 millimeters 
(40 x 10 inches), 1,300 x 300 millimeters 
(44% x 1 feet); small milling machines for 
tooling purposes; normal and precision qual- 
ity drilling machines, capacities 10, 124, 23, 
35 and 50 millimeters (0.4, 0.5, 0.9, 1.4 and 
2 inches). 

33, Netherlands—-G. Mak, 62 Singel, Am- 
sterdam, desires purchase quotations for 
5.000 feet of best quality pure rubber belt- 
ing, and 1,000 V-ropes. Also, seeks agency 
for these commodities 

34. Syria—Khalil Fattal & Fils, P. O. Box 
15, Damascus, seeks purchase quotations for 
18-inch cross-cutting and trenching ma- 
chine, 9-inch electric surface planing ma- 
chine, 36-inch band-saw machine, 20-inch 
circular saw, and ctreular saw-sharpening 
machine. Complete description and speci- 
fications of machinery available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Division, 

partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

385. Union of South Africa—Industrial 
Units (Pty.) Ltd., 7 Heidelberg Road, Johan- 
nesburg, desires purchase quotations for sile- 
con transformer sheets for manufacturing 
welding transformers 


Agency Opportunities 


36. Canada—S. Drimer, 2003 St. Lawrence 
Boulevard, Montreal, seeks agency represen- 
tation for popular-priced underwear for men 
women, and children 

37, Ecuador—Enrique Limosner Asensio, 
Palacio de Comercio, P. O. Box 494, Quito, 
seeks representations for agricultural tools 
and machinery 

38. Merico—Maquinaria e Ingenieria, S. A., 
Esq. Bucareli y Av. Morelos 62, Mexico, D. F., 
desires agencies for Diesel engines, industrial 
ind marine types, in sizes from 10 or 15 
Horsepower to 400 or 500 horsepower, as well 
as larger units; complete line of road-build- 
ing machinery, including road rollers, pavers, 
and graders; concrete vibrators; pneumatic 
tools for pavement breaking: air c mpressors, 
Stationary and portable, in sizes from 10 or 
12 cubic feet per minute, up to about 350 
cuble feet per minute; and line of deep well 
turbine pumps and pneumatic tools for min- 
ing work. 

39. Union of South Africa—Cromor Agen- 
cles, P, O. Box 9454, Johannesburg, seeks 
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lines. 

40. Union of South Africa—Dr. Maurice 
Joseph Garber, 54 Jenner Chambers, Jeppe 
Street, Johannesburg, desires agency for med- 
ical or pharmaceutical lines. 

41. Union of South Africa—Harry Gien 
(Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 8001, Johannesburg, 
seeks representation for men’s and women’s 
woolen goods. 

42. Union of South Africa—E. J. Hunt & 
Co., P. O. Box 376, Fischers’ Buildings, Port 
Elizabeth, seeks representation for synthetic 
material for covering suitcases. This mate- 
rial should be composed of approximately 
40 percent ground leather (by volume), syn- 
thetic rubber, synthetic resins, and plasti- 
clzers 

43. Union of South Africa—Utility Import 
Traders, P. O. Box 6136, Johannesburg, seeks 
direct manufacturers’ representation for 
builders’ hardware, and domestic electrical 
appliances 


Trade Lists Available 

The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country- 


Advertising Media—Palestine 

Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Dealers 
Ireland 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Martinique 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers 
tine and Trans-Jordan 

Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Netherlands. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Angola 

Chemical Importers and Dealers 

Dairy Industry—Honduras. 

Dental Supply Houses—Portugal 

Department Stores—Ceylon. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Exporters 
Ireland. 

Glass and 
Netherlands 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Siam. 

Hospitals—Dominican Republic. 

Hospitals—Philippine Islands. 

Hotels—Costa Rica. 

Hotels—Dominican Republic. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Costa Rica. 


Pales- 


Importers and 


Austria. 


Glassware Manufacturers 


Instruments, Profess:onal and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—-Jamaica, 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, Im- 
porters, and Exporters—Honduras. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Martinique. 

Medical and Toilet-Preparation Manufac- 
turers—Philippine Islands. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Netherlands. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Siam. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Honduras. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Greece. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Union of South 
Africa. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Poland. 

Sawmills—Dominican Republic. 

Sawmills—Panama. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Turkey. 








(Continued from p. 28) 


Number of Telephones in 
French Morocco Increases 


French Morocco at the end of 1946 had 
23,700 telephones in use as compared with 
16,500 in 1939. The number of calls 
shows a rise from 15,946,000 in 1939 to 
33,610,000 in 1946. At the present time 
there is a waiting list of 10,000 requests 
for telephone service. 


France Increases Its Postage, 
Telegraph, and Telephone Rates 


The French Minister of Post, Tele- 
graph, and Telephone has announced an 
increase in the rates on postal material, 
telegrams, and telephone service. The 
increase, combined with a plan for the 
reduction of expenditures, was the result 
of a proposal for reducing the Ministry’s 
annual deficit, in line with the Schumann 
Financial Project to balance the coun- 
try’s budget . 

The new schedule of rates cover Conti- 
nental France together with certain of 
its colonies. These rates as received from 
the American Embassy in France can be 
obtained from the Transportation and 
Communications Division, OIT, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





The Chinese Government is sponsor- 
ing a China Salt Company to be owned 
jointly by the Government and private 
business. Capitalized at CN$1,000,000,- 
000, the company will take over the prop- 
erties of salt enterprises formerly owned 
by the enemy and “puppets.” The capi- 
tal of the company will be realized by 
issuing 200,000 shares at CN$500 per 
share, of which 100,000 will be held by 
the Government while the rest will be 
sold to private interests. 
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October 20, 21 and 22, 1947 






$T. LOUIS 


Hotel Jefferson 


OCTOBER 20, 21 and 22 
1947 





HOTEL JEFFERSON 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


The Thirty-fourth National Foreign Trade Convention, sponsored by the National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., will be held October 20, 21 and 22, 1947, at the Hotel Jefferson. 
St. Louis. Missouri. Members of the Council and others engaged in international trade and 


finance, or otherwise interested, may register and attend. 


The tradition of practical treatment of the many opportunities and difficulties facing 
American international business will be carried forward, through addresses by prominent 


authorities and through forums and panel discussions. 


Decisions and recommendations of the Convention will have ereat influence with a 


world audience. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC. 


Rosert I’. Loxese, Chairman Eucene P. Tuomas, President 


For Preliminary Program and Registration Forms, Address: 


Rosvert A. Breen. Secretary, NFTC, 1!1 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 








